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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


NUMBER SIX 


A REMODELED HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


REMODELED house that is sue- 
cessful from every standpoint is 
uncommon. 


comfort of the 
interior, or this 
condition is re- 
versed and the 
ground floor 
plan is made 
subordinate to 
the fagade. An 
exception is 
found in the 
home of Mr. 
James Viles, Jr., 
of Lake Forest, 
Illinois, altered 
by Messrs. Frost 
and Granger of 
Chicago. This 
is a striking 
illustration of 
successful __re- 
modeling. 

The house is 
set far back 
from the street, 
and when seen 
through sum- 
mer foliage, has 
the character of 
an old New 
England home- 
stead. There is 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 





THE HALL 


Copyright, 1904, by Herbert S. Stone 


it distinetion in 
As a rule the beauty beautiful dwellings. 
of the exterior is sacrificed to the 


an air of age about the house that gives 
town famous for its 

White paint and 
green blinds are an unusual combination 


for a modern 
house, even 
when the archi- 
tecture de- 
mands this 
treatment. If a 
house has the 
slightest sug- 
gestion of colo- 
nial about it, 
the traditional 
yellow __ paint 
and white trim 
are relentlessly 
used, whether 
or no it fits the 
particular style 
of colonial in 
question. Yel- 
low paint does 
not suit a 
gambrel _ roof, 
and itis refresh- 
ing to find it 
disearded for 
once. There 
are some ex- 
cellent colonial 
details about 
this house—a 
fine portico, a 
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beautiful doorway, and 
a picturesque outside 
chimney. 

The interior, while it 
does not follow the strict 
colonial plan, is admir- 
ably arranged. ‘The hall 
is long and rather nar- 
row, with the dining- 
room at the end, and 
rooms opening on either 
side. The walls of the 
hall are hung in a tap- 
estry cretonne in subdued blues and 
greens, and a little mahogany color. 
This scheme leads up well to the green 
dining-room and to the living-room 
paneled in mahogany. The staircase is 
not visible from the entrance. It is 
placed in an angle of the hall, which is 
separated from the main part by pilas- 
ters. This arrangement may be noted 
in the illustration of the hall, which 
also shows the fine woodwork and 
beautiful old furniture. The newel posts 
and the hand-rail of the staircase are of 
mahogany, with white spindles and risers. 
The coloring of the hall is extremely sat- 
isfactory, with its softly toned walls, the 
fine oriental rugs, and the rare old mahog- 
any tables and chairs. The colonial fur- 
niture in this house is unusually fine. Many 
of the pieces were purchased in the South 
by Mr. Viles in company with the late Dr. 
William H. Crim, of Baltimore, whose 
famous collection was sold last year at 
publie auction. Dr. Crim was recognized 
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1s an authority on the subject of colo- 
nial furniture, and these beautiful 
pieces have an additional interest from 
their association with this great col- 
lec vOr. 

Opening from the hall, at the left, is 
1 Spacious apartment paneled in ma- 
hogany. Unlike many rooms paneled 
in this wood, there is 
no suggestion of heav- 
iness. The color of the 
mahogany is the warm 
golden brown seen in 
sarly Chippendale fur- 
niture and quite re- 
moved from the red- 
dish tones of modern 
mahogany. The panels 
are unpolished and 
finished in the flat, 
without the usual 
moldings. A narrow 


THREE VIEWS OF THE HOUSE 


line of inlay borders each and imparts 
an air of distinction to the entire room. 
These panels form an effective background 
for the pictures, which are of the impres- 
sionist school. There is a wonderful color 
harmony in these canvases. They are in 
greens and blues and soft purples; a mar- 
velous Zorn shows a woman in a bluish 
lavender gown partly concealed by green 
foliage. The tones of the gown are re- 


peated in the stained glass shade of a tall 
brass lamp and in a pot of hyacinths 





A REMODELED 


placed in the window. From 
every point in the room the blues 
and greens are reflected: in the 
rugs, in the upholstery, and over 
and over in the pictures; in a big 
Monet, in a Vonnoh, in a Cazin, 
and in a tender portrayal of a 
mother and child by Blommers. 
These canvases are framed in 
plain dull gold, a tone that is in- 
tensified in the deep yellow silk 
curtains at the windows. The 
room with its beautiful mahogany 
walls and its subtle color har- 
monies is full of charm. It has 
both beauty of line and color. 
This big apartment is on two 
levels and thus has somewhat the 
character of two rooms. ‘This 
arrangement was made necessary 
by the remodeling, ,the lower 
portion being entirely new. The 
architects have made of the ne- 
cessity a decidedly interesting 
feature. The first section has the 
same elevation as the hall, and is 
used as a music-room. Among 
the pieces of furniture are a ma- 
hogany grand piano, a beautiful 
old table painted in musical tro- 
phies, a long davenport uphol- 
stered in a blue-green textile, and several 
old chairs. The main part of the room is 
several steps lower, and is supported by 
columns. ‘The furniture here is also very 
fine, and includes a Chippendale chair 
with ribbon back and ecabriole legs, a 
snap-top table with tripod feet, a massive 
magazine table, two inlaid tables, a desk 
of unusual design, and an exquisite little 
corner cabinet filled with rare porcelains. 
There is a good deal of white in this room 
and it is admirably introduced. The fine 
mantel is white, so is the ceiling; so are 
the columns which divide the room, and so, 
also, the old-fashioned shades at the win- 
dows. The electric lights are inclosed in 
bulbs of opaque white glass. They are 
placed at intervals, beneath the cornice, 
and add greatly to the architectural beauty 
of the room. Whether lighted or not they 
are extremely effective and form a con- 
necting link between the dark wood of the 
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HOME IN THE COUNTRY 





FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


side walls and the pure white of the ceil- 
ings. The electric lighting throughout the 
house is worthy of study. The fixtures are 
well designed and admirably placed. 
Those of the hall are in the form of brass 
torches; those of the dining-room are 
copies of colonial sconces. There is a rare 
consistency in the details of this house. 
In the mahogany room there are many 
beautiful textiles utilized as hangings, 
table-covers, and chair cushions. Opening 
from this room is the conservatory, and at 
the door is a portiére of Genoese velvet of a 
golden amber, edged with a narrow band 
of Gobelin blue. Another rare bit is a 
Renaissance piece of pale yellow cut vel- 
vet, bordered with old silver lace. This 
is placed upon one end of the piano and 
forms a setting for an antique brass jar in 
which primroses are growing. ‘The flow- 
ers are arranged with striking effect, and 
accentuate in each particular some charm- 











THE LIBRARY 


ing color combination—as the lavender hy 
acinths near the Zorn pictures and the pot 


of yellow jonquils placed near the deeper 


yellow of the silk curtains. These unusual 
flower arrangements show a strong and 


very true feeling for color on the part of 


the mistress of the house. This decora- 
tive quality is not lacking in the conserva- 
tory. Great jars of Japanese pottery and 
bronze hold shrubs and ferns and make 
an attractive vista. 

On the opposite side of the hall is th 
library. This is paneled and beamed in a 
wood of a slightly greenish cast. The fire- 
place is of simple design, faced with brown 
brick. Between the beams of the ceiling 
are inserts of a greenish gold velour, which 
is of a subdued shade, blending in with the 
tones of the woodwork. The curtains and 
valances are of crimson silk of the real Em- 
pire hue, a color seldom seen in modern 
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is. ‘Two chairs are upholstered in this 
crimson, and it is continued in cushions 
and pillows. There are many things here 
that recall the First Empire—a beautiful 
old French table with ormolu mounts, sev- 
eral chairs, and a small collection of minia- 
tures, including Napoleon, Josephine, 
Madame de Stiiel and Madame Récamier. 
These are arranged on small shelves let into 
the wall on either side of the bay-window— 
iseful device for small volumes and 

( OS. 
There are many etchings and engravings 
here. Over the mantel are three fine Sey- 
ur Hadens, each placed in the center of 
a panel. In another part of the room is a 
haracteristie Whistler, and over a book- 
case are three vigorous dry-points by Zorn. 
There are books everywhere; in high built- 
in eases placed on either side of the fire- 
place and in lower cases that line the room. 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


It is an ideal book-room, with its comfort- 
able chairs, its firm tables, and its deep 
crimson notes of color. The red of these 
silken curtains is very glowing and is 
repeated in a flaming crimson cyclamen 
growing in the window and in a sumptuous 
hanging of Genoese velvet that gleams like 
a ruby. 

A great authority on interior decoration 
has said that red is the library color. In 
this room it is used with great discretion. 
It is pleasing because it is neutralized by 
the side walls, the ceiling, and the fireplace. 
Most libraries hung in red are not success- 
ful. Anything but the most superficial 
chat about books would be out of the 
question. Serious reading would be im- 
possible in such rooms, for they lack the 
first essential in a library—repose. 

Back of the living-room is another room 
full of books and prints. It is a less formal 


place than the library, having the character 
of a writing and lounging room. The 
woodwork is similar to that of the library, 
and the mantel is also faced with brown 
bricks. The walls are hung in a burlap or 
fabricona painted a dull gold. Upon the 
floor is one large rug of deep blue velvet. 
The etchings here are chiefly French. 
There is one interesting group by Felix 
Buhot, one being the famous pontifical 
proof, in which the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church is symbolized by the papal 
emblems. Near it hangs an engraving of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s St. Sebastian. There 
is more fine old furniture and one or two 
good modern pieces. The latter include a 
big brass chest and a unique couch stained 
green, upholstered in Morris cottons. The 
coloring here, as elsewhere, is unusual. 
The dining-room is one of the most in- 
teresting places in the house. The walls 
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336 THE HOUSE 
are covered with a closely woven textile 
stained green. It is of finer mesh than 
grass cloth, and is so firm and flat that it 
seems a part of the wall. It is a strong, 


clear green—the exact shade of the tiles of 
the fireplace. The woodwork is white and 
very true to the period. With two ex 
ceptions, the furniture is of the styl 
known to collectors as the American Em 
pire. The spe cially 
fine example of the n 


sideboard Is an ¢ 


colonial 


asslve 


type. A serving-table and a china-cup 
board with slender fluted legs, scroll top, 
urn finials, and traceried doors, are of 


earlier date. There is a good deal of brass 
and dull gold in this room, which is very 
harmonious against the green background 
There is an old-fashioned circular mirro1 
set in a dull gilt frame over the mantel, a 
Willard clock with elaborate 


Leann encase 


opposite the sideboard Chinese brass 
vase filled with green ferns in another part 
of the room, and the effective brass sconces 


for electric lights placed at intervals around 
the wall. A new note of color is supplied 
by a great Delft plaque of intense blue 
On one side of the room French windows 
open on to a spacious porch and on thi 
other side are with 


casement Windows 
diamond panes. There is a deep sill 


here which is utilized for pots of ferns and 
flowers. The sideboard is placed in this 
part of the room, the broad 
fine old mahogany piece being 
than the sill. Sitting at table, 
ant to look beyond the old silver to the 


1t 1S pl as 


ereen in the window and thence to the 
shrubs and trees outsids 
The second and third floors are fu 


nished with the same regard for beauty 
and comfort as the lower floo1 There are 


some interesting color schemes and som 


WHISTLER was asked, among other 
artists, to create a room, with its fun 
niture, for the old Paris Exposition. He 
wanted to make a protest against the vulgar 
overloaded ornament of the day, and chos« 
defiantly the ‘‘Greenery Yallery Grosvenor 
Gallery” theme, so ridiculed by the Philis 


l 


tines, for he took all the shades of the prim 
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M 


nection 


r unusual curtain effects, gained by 


use of Morrisand Walter Crane cottons. 


of the papers are of English make, 
ing strong color combinations on 
backgrounds. The charm 
hese wall hangings, when used in 
with white paint, has been 
hasized many times in THE House 
UTIFUL. 


white 


ne bedroom has tall hollyhocks on its 


another a brilliant flock of birds 
nst a background of green foliage, an- 
‘a Walter Crane pattern in blues and 
ns, and a little old pink. In Mrs. Viles’s 

the walls are a subdued, two-toned 
n in a Morris design. The curtains 
ly the color, being of a highly deco- 


cotton print. The furniture in 
beautiful rooms is of the order 
1unt the dreams of a lover of old 


any; such unusual bedsteads, chesst 
rawers, bureaus, and dressing-tables. 
furnishing of this home affords a strik- 
xample of rare and beautiful things 


t to every-day use. Many of the articles 


ollectors’ pieces, but they do not have 
character, so perfectly have they be- 
a part of the life of the house. It is 


‘t to do a great deal with a little— to 


h a house with inexpensive things 
ittain It is a rarer gift to 
sh a house with costly furniture and 
tuous textiles and preserve simplicity ; 

place a velvet hanging from some 
tenaissance palace that the color alone 
‘ted and not the fact that only the 
‘ed few can possess it; in a word, to 


success, 


bine priceless things so that the price 


rgotten. This is a greater art than to 
successfully the common problem of 
to furnish a house on five hundred 


from its green leaves up its yellow, 
stem to the pale flower, and made 
ring bower refreshing to come upon 
the glare of the splendors, where 
one tried to see how much effort 
| be made. Nothing could be greater 
the contrast between the Primrose 
and the Peacock room.—The Lamp. 

















AN 


INFORMAL GARDEN 





HOW A SUBURBAN PLACE OF TWO OR THREE 


ACRES WAS TREATED 


BY A BUSINESS MAN 


By H. A. CAPARN 


UCH is written and many pict- 
tures are made nowadays in 
praise of the time-honored for- 
mal garden. This is no doubt 

a good thing for the formal garden (which 
should express the combined feeling of 
the architect or symmetrical designer 
and the gardener or plant lover) is a 
thing so essential and rooted in the 
nature of things that it must always be 
with us. This is the kind of garden 
that is set on the ground. 

But there is another kind of garden of 
which many people seem to lose sight. It 
is the informal garden: the kind of garden 
that uses for motives and suggestions the 
humps and hollows, the rocks and trees, or 
whatever the forces of earth building 
have put there, and develops and deco- 
rates them. This is the kind of garden 
that is made out of the ground. It usually 
takes the form of a mere front lawn with 
some casual bushes and flowers; and every 


step between this and the garden pure and 
simple (which is first of all a collection of 
flowers) is to be found. 

The accompanying pictures were taken 
in a suburban place of two or three acres. 
It is not front lawn pure and simple nor 
garden pure and simple. It is a scheme of 
decoration in which the conditions were 
thankfully accepted and lovingly humored. 
Gentle hollows with their mutable curves 
are cultivated and smoothed into the 
expression of surface which is really 
theirs, and which nothing but turf can 
display; they are framed in various 
foliage to receive the morning and even- 
ing shadows, shapes which no flat sur- 
face can ever inlay into the sunlight. 
The informal garden is a composition of 
infinite lines, of uninterrupted vistas, 
of unsymmetrical balance, while the 
formal garden is a composition of rigid 
and finite lines and accented terminations. 
Rocks gray with the storms and lichens 
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AN INFORMAL VISTA WHICH LOOKS TWICE AS LONG AS IT REALLY IS. ON THE RIGHT z | 
IS A PURPLI ECH WITH TWO ADO SPRUCES IN THE MIDDLE ‘ 
DISTANCE. ON THE LEI A BHOTAN PINE 


of ages are framed, decorated, or covered 
with foliage or flowers. They are not the 
prey of dynamite, but are gladly con- 
fessed and accepted as guides and motives 
of treatment. ‘Trees and bushes saved 
and spared from the congestion of the 
woods have had surgical operations and 
antiseptic dressings; their dead wood has 
been cut out and the wounds painted, and 
now they flourish joyously as backgrounds 
to exotic plants, bushes and flowers from 
Japan and Mexico, or even stand as 
specimens with the gardenesque blu 
spruce and hybrid rhododendrons; and 
their foliage is just as beautiful, and 
masses as well as if they came from the 
ends of the earth and had no names but 
those of the botanical dictionary. It is not 
well to put variegated conifers and garden 
varieties in a tree-bordered meadow or 
by a road running through the wood 
but a garden is a collection of plants for 
their beauty, and it is well to have in it 


oe 
oe 


thing that looks well, whether it is 
latest nurserymen’s introduction or 
ight in from the woods and swamps 
ile away. 
irved as the place is out of the wild 
ls, it is no wonder if here and there a 
which its owner could not find the 
rt to destroy stops a vista, or obtrudes 
lf cheerfully and vigorously in the 
ng place; or if a lawn is not completely 
ed and glimpses of inharmonious 
os are sometimes visible; or if some- 
could better be added here and 


btracted there. But these are things 
idental to every garden and give it a 


it share of its charm; for from the 
nature of its variable materials it is 


ver perfect, but always approaching 
rfection. It is the perpetual study of 


work and the looking forward to 
sible improvements that make the 
f fascination of a- garden; unfor- 


nately, changes are so easy and whims 
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WEEPING CHERRY 


so various that good things are often 
spoiled and bad things made worse. 

It will appear from the pictures that 
all the vegetation flourishes vigorously 
and that the cone-trees are especially 
fine. There is no mystery about this 
lusty growth. The lawns were pulver- 
ized and manured in the beginning eigh- 
teen inches deep, and holes four or five 
feet wide filled with compost for the recep- 
tion of the pines and most of the other 
specimen trees. In the planting process 
each shrub or tree was treated as an in- 
dividual, and each root separately and 
carefully placed. This slow and expen- 
sive kind of planting is the really econom- 
ical one. Crops of trees or lawn grass 
like other crops must be treated gener- 
ously if they are to respond by growing 
enthusiastically at all times and green in 
dry spells. The compost heap is an insti- 
tution worth describing. Equal quanti- 
ties of loam and rotted stable manure are 
well mixed, and to the heap is added any- 


AND BHOTAN PINE 


thing that seems likely to become the in- 
gredients of good soil, leaves, litter, sand, 
ashes, garbage. The whole is turned 
over every now and then, and in two or 
three weeks the parts of the whole are ‘n- 
distinguishable. This may not sound 
like the most scientific system of garden- 
ing, but some such simple methods are 
the causes of success in the average run 
of gardening. One man does all the 
work on this place, but he is a good one. 
This suburban place is very interesting 
as a type of what may be done on a larger 
or smaller seale, in a greater or less degree 
by any one with ground about this house 
the use of which is mainly ornamental. It 
was cut out of the wild woods by the 
owner in his own way and by his own 
means. He read books on landscape gar- 
dening, sat on the veranda, contemplated 
what he had done and speculated on 
what he would do, and without exactly 
intending it, has made a striking object- 
lesson on the value of taking things out- 
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THE SHUCK-BOTTOM CHAIR 341 


of-doors as we find them, and letting them 
lead us. This work and the care and 
affection lavished on it are an impressive 
testimony to the worth of Mother Earth 
and her primitive, yet never stale prob- 
lems as recreation to the modern man of 
business. Its creator is one whose life 
is spent and mind is oceupied in mechani- 
‘al problems of extreme delicacy, in being 
the one of many who knows and orders 
the going of many cogwheels and bands 
of strange machines with unimaginable 


uses, who organizes it all, and on whose 
peculiar skill and knowledge many de- 
pend for their daily bread. In his plants 
and flowers, and their arrangement, in 
his specimen ¢one-trees and fresh lawns, 
in the quiet and pure air, in the feel of the 
soil and seeing things grow, he finds the 
best anodynes to the rattle of machinery 
and the cares of organizing business; and 
his work is not peculiar and inimitable, 
but is there for the imitation of every lot 
owner with the intelligence to do likewise. 


THE SHUCK-BOTTOM CHAIR 


By LETITIA H. ALEXANDER 


HEY must have all gone the way 

of the drinking gourd, the “old 

oaken bucket,” and other domes- 

tic utensils of happy memory 
which have been replaced by less poetic 
and more sanitary articles. 

I had hunted, with diligence, for ten 
years for one of the old hand-made hickory 
chairs, bottomed with corn shucks, when 
one day, while calling on an old lady in a 
sleepy country town, my eyes wandered 
to a sunny back porch and rested on one 
of the homely, honest little chairs of my 
search. It would not be 
entirely correct to speak of 
it as bottomed, for only a 
fraction of the seat clung to 
the frame. 

My hostess was much 
amused at my interest in 
anything so common, but 
gave me all the information 
in her power and finally the 
chair. She had already 
passed seventy, and the 
little chair, with others like 
it, was not new when she 
was a very small child. 
Similar, chairs were much 
in vogue in the country in 
arly days, because they 
answered all plain purposes; 
and the wood of which they 





WHITE HICKORY, ANTIQUE, 
WITH SHUCK BOTTOM 


were made grew on the farms, as did the 
shucks for the seats. ‘The maker was also 
of the soil, for he was generally the dusky 
‘arpenter who attended to the many odd 
jobs necessary to carrying on with com- 
fort the business of the farm. 

My chair and I returned to town and it 
was sent to a cabinet-maker for a few 
repairs. He made them and incidentally 
was much interested in this relic of the 
slave work of another generation. His 


expert eyes told him what was probably 
the 


truth, that whoever made it had 
worked with no tools more 
complicated than a plane, a 
bit, and a large knife, and 
that it was guiltless of both 
nails and* glue, small pegs, 
neatly driven, serving the 
purpose of both. 
When the repairs were 
completed I asked him to 
look around and engage a 


colored gentleman of the 
old school, familiar with 


the manipulation of shucks, 
to replace the seat. After 
months of search he gave 
up the quest and said he 
thought all such workmen 
must have died. Having 
assisted in the fruitless 
search I agreed with him 
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and had the frame sént home, where I 
had opportunity to study its stout hickory 
legs and the oaken slats of the back until 
summer came again. 

Going back to the same sleepy village, 
I thought of taking my chair and on its 
native heath seeking one who, 
“befo’ de waw” had 
been dextrous in mak- 
ing shuck bottoms. | 
found an old “uncle,” 
who after I had talked 
with him, told me to 
trust it all to him and 
he would guarantee sat- 


some 


isfaction. When the 
chair was returned to 
me it left nothing to 


be desired in the way 
of workmanship, and so 
pleased was my ancient 
friend with my interest 
in his almost forgotten 
craft that he imparted 
with pleasure “all de 
secrets ob de trade.” 
Like all other processes it had its ins 
and outs and pitfalls. In the first plac 
I learned that only the inner or “satir 
shuck” would answer. This must b 
procured in the fall, after shucking, and 
laid by before wind and weather had 
damaged it; then it must be carefully 
“sorted over” and all rejected, except 
such as were free from holes and imper- 
fections which might cause breaking 
When this had been accomplished, ‘‘d 
butt end and de tail end” must be clipped. 
Then it was ready to “dampen down” 
and in this damp state it was worked inti 
the long rope which he used to weave the 
seat. When how the rope 
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asked was 


made he replied that “you tied yo’ fust 
and “den kep’ 


shuck to de table laig” 
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er twis’in’ and er splicin’.””. In 
other words having secured the 
first shuck and twisted it with 
deft and practiced hands, just 
before reaching the end another 
shuck was laid on and with equal 
skill the process was kept up 
until, as the old “unele” said, 

there was “jus’ ‘bout nuff.” 
Ixperience made him able to estimate the 

iantity that it would take for a seat. 

His cable when finished is beautifully 

ooth and his patterns are quite varied. 
[t does not matter which pattern he uses, 
the seat is quite as smooth on the under 
side as on the upper. 

His chair seats re- 
mind me of some of 
the coarse rush-seated 
chairs that I have seen 
in New England, though 
in these chairs I have 
happened upon only 
one pattern, namely, 
the one in which the 
strands converge to a 
square in the center. 
The shuck is not so 
fine as some of the rush 
seats in the light and 
spindling shapes in the 
imported chairs, which 
graced the parlors of 
our grandmothers, but 
used on the sturdy 
ind-made hickory chairs it seems to 
nplete perfectly their expression of 
inassuming durability and strength. 

Since becoming interested in this use of 

rm shucks I have seen the work of a 
vhite woman, from the hills of one of the 
Southern states and while not equal to 
he negro work it was very good and her 

itterns were entirely different. 

This was always a fireside industry, 
needing no special appliances for seating 
the chairs, and the material is to be had 
vithout cost on any farm. The frames 
an be made by any carpenter having 

sme idea of proportion and a little skill 
n the use of tools. Inasmuch as old fur- 
niture is now so highly prized, the shuck- 
bottom chair should not be forgotten. 
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HOW TO BIND BOOKS 


By EMILY PRESTON 


OOKBINDING is one of the old 
crafts, practiced in the monas- 
teries when they were still the 
repositories of all the arts, and 
revised and revivified during the Renais- 
sance, when the discovery of printing made 
the possession of books possible to the 
many. From the earliest days to the 
present the technique of binding has 


altered little. The oak boards which 
in monastic books protected the il- 
luminated manuscripts have been re- 
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placed by a more available material called 
mill-board, but they are covered with 
leather, manipulated in much the same 
way and decorated according to the same 
method, save that we moderns have the 
choice of two forms of decoration, the 
monastic, or blind tooled, and the Persian, 
or gold. The latter was first introduced 
into Europe by the Venetians—those 
supreme masters of book keeping—and 
presumably by Aldus Mauritius. 

Those beautiful old books, so skilfully 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 


wrought by the monks, with their quaint 
designs in lozenges, diamond-shaped or 
oval, the lines none too straight, the work 
manship none too exact, have for the 
bibliophile a special charm. They express 
the idea of sweetness and light that men 
held in those strenuous days of the Cru- 
sades, before the tidal wave of the 

sance swept over Europe. The 
of the decoration on these early volumes 
was taken from sculptures of 
and wood or inspired by the illumina 
tions with which the manuscript itself was 
adorned. When the first leather books 
were to be decorated it was to the saddle 
and casket-maker that the binder must 
needs turn for inspiration. He employed 
the same irons in much the same way to 
gauffer the leather, and though to-day our 
stamps are made of brass rather than the 
baser metal, they are still called by th 
French fers “ dorer. 
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TH BOOK COVERS ON THE WALLS 


THE PROCESS OF BINDING 
In the work of binding there are three 
ps, each demanding good judgment, a 
steady hand, and a conscientious intention 
honest work. First, is collating and 
wing; second, forwarding; third, finish- 
For all purposes of usage, the book 
bound when it is well sewn; let me then 
lwell insistently upon the adverb. But 


before each section is sewn to the cords, 


ich sheet must be folded—refolded, if it is 
n old book—squared and compassed up 
hat no irregularity is apparent in the 
rinted pages, cut along the head to 
xactly the same measure from the 
yp line of printing, mended, if need be, 
vashed, sized, and colored, if necessary, 
nd so carefully put together that no 


langer of misplaced or uneven pages may 


» possible. 
Comparatively few printed pages square 
ip accurately, even the beautiful Kelms- 




















HOW TO BIND BOOKS 


cott books being often a tax upon the 
folder’s ingenuity, but he must, by shifting 
and dividing the inaccuracy, conceal it as 
far as possible. Those of us*who under- 
stand fine book-making know the pleasure 
that the printed page gives when head-line 
is true to head-line, and margins compass 
up to the square, as well as the disagree- 
able impression that is made by a sloping 
top margin—the hall-mark of the guillo- 
tine upon most commercially bound books. 

It would be impossible in a few words 
for me to give in detail a description of my 
craft. I can touch only upon the salient 
points and pass over the cutting and past- 
ing and measuring, that require a respect 
for the thousandth part of aninch. I will 
then bring my book back to the collater’s 
hands to be sewn, without explaining the 
process of measurement and pressing 
through which it has passed since leaving 
them. 


SEWING AND FORWARDING 


The sewing is done on a frame that holds 
tightly in place five parallel cords, sus- 
pended from a horizontal bar. Around 
these cords each section of the book is 
securely sewn with twisted silk in such 
manner that the silk passes quite around 
each cord, thus making it impossible for 
time or bad usage to separate a section, as 
so often happens in ordinary bindings. 

This done, a book is actually so held 
together that for the mere purposes of 
reading or study it would last indefinitely. 
But though ‘strength is here, and dura- 
bility, both utility and beauty are lack- 
ing. The former would suggest protecting 
the paper from soil, the latter making the 
book good to look upon as well as to use. 
To satisfy the first of these requirements 
the book is forwarded—this being the 
craft term for all the work that comes 
between the sewn sheets and the decora- 
tion. The forwarder knocks up and glues 
the back; he shapes it and forms the groove 
against which the boards will rest— 
“backs,” to be technical—and in backing 
turns the joint. He gives this back much 
or little roundness, as may suit his fancy 
or as the thickness of the sheets may 
require. 
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The flat backs of the English books and 
the much rounded ones of the French are 
merely a matter of taste or tradition, but 
the skilful forwarder in forming the one 
or the other still turns the joint by the 
same steady, true stroke of his hammer, 
taking care that no inequalities shall mar 
the smoothness and regularity of the 
result. 

The backing done, the book is put in 
boards, and this process also is the same 
that it has been for centuries. The boards 
are cut with an accuracy that must be 
perfect, as nothing is more noticeable than 
any inexactness here. The measure is 
taken from the book for the size of these 
boards plus the protecting margin called 
the “square.”’ Before cutting the boards 
they are lined with two thicknesses of 
paper on the inside and one on the outer 
surface. This because of the possible 
roughness of the mill-board, which might 
wear the leather covers were the latter not 
protected. The double lining explains 
itself as being a means to warp the board 
slightly to an inward curve. 

When cut and proved square the boards 
are placed against the book and marked 
for holing, just at each band, in order that 
the cords may lace in and out properly. 
These cords are twisted, slightly touched 
with paste, and laced tightly through the 
holes, entering one and coming out below. 
Here comes into play the quality of the 
mill-board, for being manufactured of old 
ropes, it has a fiber of its own, which is 
utilized by being brought down sharply 
under the hammer in a way to incorporate 
the unraveled cord, which has been cut off 
even with the board after the lacing 
process. 

Here then is the book attached to its 
cords in such manner that only by cutting 
these cords at the bands can the two be 
separated, for in the hand binding lurks 
no possibility of that parting of book and 
cover so common in commercial work. It 
remains to trim the book—plow it, to 
use the correct term—that is, to cut head, 
tail, and fore edges to a smooth surface 
suitable for gilding. Measures for this 
were made when the boards were cut, so all 
that is needed now is to slip down the 
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board, place the volume carefully in the 
press with a piece of cardboard to protect 
the back cover, and cut it down. Repeat 
this operation for the tail, and again, this 
time after a somewhat more complicated 
manner, for the fore edge, and we have 
completed the nicest and most intricate 
step in forwarding. This plowing once 
a success, the volume is, technically speak- 
ing, forwarded, although in shops where 
the work is divided the forwarder will 
cover. 

The good binder aims above most things 
to preserve for his book a symmetry of 
margin, that should be its heritage from the 
printer. The rule is a fixed one, which 
demands that the head, fore edge, and tail 
shall increase in width in the order in 
which I mention them, and the binder 
leaves in its proper proportion as much 
width of margin as possible. But as he 
must have a firm surface for gilding the 
edges, he must not measure from the 
widest leaf, which would leave too many 
untrimmed. Neither may he go down to 
the narrowest, which would be to mutilate 
the book. He chooses rather the just 
mean, and in this way is sure of a certain 
amount of proof—that is, of pages un- 
touched by the knife which came within 
the measure by means of the folding. This 
proof, which is left at both fore edge and 
tail, is the documentary evidence, so to 
speak, of the binder’s care, and bears wit- 
ness to his desire to preserve the volume 
as nearly intact as possible. 


HEAD-BANDING AND COVERING 


When the book comes back from the 
gilder—the only outside craftsman neces- 
sary to the binder—it is head-banded and 
covered. ‘The first is a delicate operation, 
but requires deft fingers rather than skill, 
and is easily learned, although it must be 
well done to be an effective finish. In the 
old books, the monastic especially, the 
sheets were sewn on seven rather than five 
cords, the extra two being at the head and 
tail of the volume, giving, of course, two 
bands the more, and these, being exposed, 
were worked over and over with a silk 
twist in such manner as to cover the heavy 
cord and leave a bead along the gilt edge, 
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giving a decorative finish to the whole. 
In the evolution of binding these extra 
rds were gradually omitted, and the fillet 
or head-band worked directly upon the 
book over a slender strip of stiffened 
vellum. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson revived 
the other style a few years ago, varying 
somewhat the method, but producing 
much the same effect, and double head- 
bands, as they are now called, are at 
present made by several English binders 
who admire the work of that really great 
craftsman. 
After the choice of leather has been 
nade, a paper pattern the proper size for 
covering the book is laid over a well- 
selected part of the skin, and the edges are 
indicated by means of a sharp knife. The 
leather is then cut without waste and to a 
ore or less accurately measured size; the 
width of the book is marked and a pencil 
line distinetly outlines the edges. The 
superfluous thickness of the leather is 
taken off with a sharp knife, beginning 
just back of this line and feathering to the 
This paring must take off enough 
of the fleshy part of the skin to permit the 
lees and inside margin to be free from 
ungainly bulkiness, but it must by no 
means weaken the strength of the skin, nor 
nust it be pared unevenly in such manner 
as to leave strange irregularities for the 
finisher to encounter. Each department 
is dependent upon the others in this craft, 
ind the workman who aspires to master 
ill three must be skilful. And here, if all 
these processes have been well performed, 
is the book, finally ready for the hand of 
the beautifier; but already, to the true 
bibliophile, its beauty has been more than 
partially realized. 


edge. 


FINISHING 


The third step in the binding of books, 
that of finishing, makes many demands 
upon the workman; he must have a per- 
fectly steady hand, a true eye, a quick and 
sure touch, and above all a judgment in 
the matter of heat that amounts to an 
instinct. Let one of these qualities be 


wanting and the finisher has chosen the 
wrong vocation. 
First a design must be made, and over 




















PORTRAITS OF 


this detail I shall pass rapidly, as the prin- 
ciple of design is another story. The 
method of book design, to be expressed by 
tools is, however, an interesting one, inas- 
much as it holds the artist within certain 
definite limitations. There is no chance 
of giving way to a fantastic play of idea, 
nor of letting the pencil stray off the con- 
ventional path, as in free-hand drawing. 
Here is a fixed rule, which tradition has 
made absolute, to hold the designer within 
bounds. He must bear in mind that 
stamps of varying sizes, fillets, and curves 
represent his tools, and he must construct 
his pattern with regard to these inflexible 
materials. 

When ready, the pattern is placed upon 
the book (lightly touched with paste at 
each corner) and each tool is struck upon 
it, to a degree that will impress the form 
through the paper upon the leather. 
This being done, the paper is removed, and 
again the tools are heated and struck, care 
being taken that the leather is not burned 
or blackened, but that the pattern is made 
so distinct that every detail is equally 
defined. In blind tooling this impression 
is made after each tool has been rubbed 
over a bit of oiled flannel and the leather 
not only moistened, but kept constantly 
damp. This darkens the burnt portions 
and prepares a surface for the final tooling, 
when the stamps are again applied to the 
dampened leather without the touch of 
oil. The result should be a cover upon 
which the design is burned by tools of the 
same degree of temperature to so even a 
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The recent publication of the “Catalogue of 
Engraved Portraits of Washington,” by Charles 
Henry Hart, under the auspices of the Grolier 
Club, was the moving cause of the exhibition 
of certain selected portraits of Washington 
used in connection with this book, now on view 
at the club gallery, notes the New York Evening 
Post. Something like three hundred engraved 
portraits of the Father of his Country look down 
from the gallery walls, or are to be seen in the 
glass cases around the room. These include 
portraits in line, stipple, mezzotint, lithograph, 
etc. Stuart’s several portraits are subdivided 
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tone that no blackened or burnt portion 
disfigures the decorated surface, which 
must show an equal brilliancy in every 
part to be properly effective. 

When the design is to be tooled in gold 
the process after the actual burning in of 
the pattern is quite different. The second 
tooling done, the leather is lightly sponged 
with vinegar, allowed to dry, and sponged 
again, after which a glaire, made with the 
white of an egg well beaten and thinned 
down, is applied by means of a fine camels- 
hair brush to every line and flower of the 
design. Care, with.a certain delicacy of 
touch, makes this a simple process. Again 
time must be given for drying, when the 
glavre must, be applied a second time, and 
then, the drying process over, the gold laid 
on inthe leaf. Two thicknesses are not too 
much, and the gold should be the best qual- 
ity that can be bought, either French or 
English, as unfortunately the American 
gold is not yet up to proper standard. 
The design is distinctly seen through the 
gold, and tool by tool must again be burned 
in. When finished the waste gold is 
brushed away and the pattern, more or 
less well done, adorns the book. There is 
always mending to be done, bits of gold 
that have not stuck, curves that do not 
meet curves, lines that are twisted. These 
must be retouched with vinegar, reglaired, 
and gone over in detail, bit by bit, some- 
times more than once. But when the 
workman is pleased to confess the tooling 
satisfactory, the volume is ready to be 
delivered to its public. 


WASHINGTON 


under Vaughan type, Lansdowne type, Athe- 
neum type, tea-pot type, Faneuil Hall type, 
and compositions. There are also other varie- 


ties. The exhibition shows almost all sorts 
and conditions of Washington’s portraits. 
These portraits are also in many States. All 


the famous American engravers are represented, 
including Charles Willson Peale, John Sartain, 
Valentine Green, William Rollinson, Amos Doo- 
little, Thomas Holloway, Peter Maverick, 
Robert Scott, and Paul Revere. There is also 
a large showing of Washington portraits by 
unknown artists. 
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TUFFY bedrooms are abominable 
in a town house. They are inex- 
cusable in a country house. A 
good rule to follow in summer fur- 

nishings is to have nothing that you do not 
absolutely need and not too much of that. 
If this theory is put into practice, the 
summer in the country fulfills its mission. 
It is a rest for tired nerves and worn-out 
bodies and for the new American malady 
called brain fag. 

The prime reason for the yearly migra- 
tion to the country is to secure rest and 
change. If the complicated mechanism of 
town life is transplanted to the country, 
the finest air and scenery are of little 
avail. The great advantages derived 
from camping out are not so much the 
air and the plain living as the getting 
away from people and things, particu- 
larly things. Camping is a mental and 
physical detachment from the wear and 
tear of what we have grown to consider 
necessities. All the books on the simple 
life, all the lectures on the simplification 
of living, are as naught unless we put 
into daily practice some of the principles 
which are so much discussed and so sel- 
dom achieved. The summer is the 
time, if ever, to lay hold of these prin- 
ciples. Yet simple living is rarely at- 
tained in the three, four, or five months 
spent in the country. The chief reason 
is that country homes are over furnished. 
There are too many things around, too 
many pictures, and too much bric-d-brac. 
We do not refer to the country estate, where 
there is a sufficient number of servants 
to take care of the house, but to the aver- 
age summer household where the mistress 


has an active part in the management. 
It is a regrettable fact that the inexpen- 
sive and the simple do not always go hand 
in hand. Many cheaply furnished houses 
are more crowded than the home of the 
millionaire. Few people with limited 
means dare to be simple, feeling the bur- 
den of keeping up what are called ‘‘ap- 
pearances.”” This is the root of the evil. 
Life in the summer cottage should be a 
relaxation. It is not camp life, but it 
can be made more beneficial. The most 
enthusiastic campers are either those who 
have never tried the experiment or whose 
camping days lie so far in the past that 
discomforts are forgotten. 


WHAT TO AVOID 


The first essential to comfortable sum- 
mer living is to rid the house of useless 
things. They do not contribute one whit 
to the beauty of the home, and, lacking 
the saving grace of utility, they have no 
excuse for existence. It is a good plan 
to begin with the bedrooms, for they are 
usually the greatest offenders. A suc- 
cessful bedroom depends upon what you 
leave out. If you leave out enough it 
cannot fail to be a success. It need not 
be as bare as a monk’s cell nor as vacant 
as a hospital ward, but it should lean that 
way rather than toward the over-crowded 
bedroom of the city. Photographs, bric-a- 
brac—how we hate the word—ornaments 
in the usual meaning of the term, should 
be banished to some bourne from which 
they cannot return for a six months. Pic- 
tures are not needed—with real pictures 
outside framed by the window-sashes. 
Who wants painted hills and sky with 
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BEDROOMS IN THE SUMMER COTTAGE 


the real things near at hand, or water- 
color roses when live ones are growing 
outside the window? A few simple jars 
to hold flowers, several candlesticks, a 
bowl for matches, are all that the bedroom 
needs in the way of small things. These 
can be very good. Duschek jars, costing 
ten or fifteen cents apiece, hold flowers 
with charming effect. Brass candlesticks 
may be purchased for fifty cents, and 
china ones for twenty-five; a Chinese bowl, 
at ten cents, contains matches as conve- 
niently as a hideous match-safe costing a 
dollar, and it will be a more agreeable com- 
panion for every-day living. Limit yourself 
to a certain amount, and do not go above 
it. The room will be better for the limita- 
tion. Taste goes farther than money. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


A restful color scheme, attained with 
inexpensive paper and cheese-cloth cur- 
tains, is more to be desired than the 
“finest effects’ of the decorator if they 
lack repose. Choose cool greens, grays, 
soft yellows, lavenders, wood browns, 
pinks, if used with discretion, and some of 
the blues. There is a cool blue and there 
is a chilly blue. The former is good; 
the latter will give one a mental chill when 
the thermometer is ninety-eight. There 
should be a law against its manufacture. 
Red should be avoided. It is too ener- 
getic for summer. It is good for phleg- 
matic people in winter, for it spurs on to 
activity, but it has no place in the sum- 
mer house. The bedroom may be full of 
brightness, it may have gay effects, and 
yet be restful; but it should not contain 
too many colors, and the colors should be 
carefully combined. There should be 
nothing about the room to haunt the oc- 
cupant after the candles are out. Some 
dining-room papers give sensitive people 
indigestion. Some bedroom papers pro- 
duce nightmare. 


WALL-PAPERS 


Having decided upon the color scheme, 
half of the work is accomplished. The 
paper is the next thing to consider. The 
highly decorative papers are charming in 
large rooms, but they are a trifle over- 
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powering in small ones. The big trellis 
effects, the flowers that are as natural as 
life and three times as large, should be 
avoided unless there is sufficient wall space 
to show them to advantage. Even a 
large room, if cut up by many doors and 
windows, is a failure with these pro- 
nounced walls. . Select some of the ““Eng- 
lish cottage” papers, which are usually of 
American make, and distribute them in 
the room, placing the brightest where 
there is the least sunlight. Among the 
designs are a yellow primrose, a pink haw- 
thorne, a blue bachelor’s-button, a purple 
wistaria, a green and brown pine-needle, 
a pine-cone in similar coloring, a nastur- 
tium, and a phlox pattern. The back- 
grounds are pure white, ivory, cream, and 
buff. There are also many stripes, some 
of the two-toned ones being particularly 
good. White paint is effective with all 
these papers, and so is green. Natural 
pine woodwork can also be endured 
where it is a necessity. Many people do 
not care for flowered walls. Sticklers for 
design do not approve of naturalistic 
flower arrangements, which they claim are 
good only in color. Others do not like 
figured walls under any circumstances. 
The question of conventionalized design, 
versus the unconventionalized, need not 
now be considered. Flowered papers are 
here to stay, and must be accepted for 
what they are worth. The question of the 
plain or figured wall is another matter. 
It is as much a matter of temperament as 
taste. For these people the two-toned 
stripes that have almost a plain effect 
are recommended, or the smooth finished 
papers in solid tones. Very charming 
effects are secured by these papers, with 
figured cotton stuffs at the windows. A 
north bedroom might be hung in yellow 
with a paler ceiling. The woodwork could 
be white and the furniture the simplest 
kind of pine painted white. The floor 
could have plain matting of a yellowish 
hue and a few Kay rugs in yellows and 
soft greens. The curtains could be of 
organdie or art muslin in a yellow and 
green flower pattern—jonquils, Scotch 
roses, English primroses, or butter-cups. 
This same scheme could be carried out 
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with figured walls and plain yellow cheese- 
cloth at the windows. Match-bowls and 
vases should be green where so much 
yellow is used. The wash-stand set could 
be either solid yellow or in some figured 
pattern, preferably the former, unless the 
design was very good. 

Another bedroom would be effective in 
a blue and white paper with curtains of 
plain blue Japanese crépe, wicker furni- 
ture, an iron bedstead painted white, 
Japanese rugs, a wash-stand set of plain 
Japanese blue, a plaited Japanese cedar 
screen in natural colors, copper candle- 
sticks, a copper bow] for matches, and a 
copper jar for batchelor’s-buttons or small 
pine boughs. Such a room looks cool on 
the hottest day. 

A pink room could have plain pink 
walls, a flowered ceiling in wild roses, soft 
green matting, Japanese rugs in green and 
white, pine furniture painted white, an 
iron or a very plain brass bedstead, white 
muslin curtains held back with brass ro- 
settes, brass candlesticks, a screen of flow- 
ered cretonne, a wash-stand set in olive 
green, and Duschek pottery jars in green. 
A flowered paper and an ivory ceiling 
could be substituted for the plain paper 
and flowered ceiling. 

A lavender scheme is interesting, car- 
ried out with green paint and figured walls 
in lavender and greens. Wistaria, violets, 
lilacs, wild flags, and morning-glories, 
are among the patterns in which laven- 
der predominates. Wistaria and morn- 
ing-glories are prettiest for the country 
bedroom. Furniture painted green, mat- 
ting in natural colors, Kay or Betsey Ross 
rugs in subdued tones, green and laven- 
der predominating, a green pottery bowl 
for matches, brass candlesticks, either a 
brass wash-stand set or one of green pot- 
tery, and a screen of Japanese plaited 
cedar stained green complete the scheme. 
The Japanese importer who has lately 
brought to this country the attractive 
screens mentioned, has also imported bowls 
and pitchers of Japanese pottery. The 
shapes are excellent, the colors good, and 
the prices reasonable. 

Gray is a neglected color, yet a gray 
bedroom is as peaceful as a Quaker. There 


is a gray paper of satin finish that com- 
bines well with either pale gray paint or 
woodwork painted white. If the wood- 
work is gray the furniture should be gray 
also. White muslin curtains would be 
effective with either scheme. Use rugs of 
yellow and white, a wash-stand set of pure 
yellow, glass candlesticks, and a screen of 
yellow linen taffeta. 


FURNITURE 


In deseribing the furniture mahogany 
and other expensive woods have not been 
included. The advantage of paint is that 
it enables the housekeeper to use odd 
pieces of furniture in pine, oak, and ash. 
Rattan and willow chairs should be used 
with the heavier pieces. Some of the 
rush and raffia chairs and tables are effect- 
ive ina bedroom. A wicker couch is con- 
venient, and a screen is a_ necessity. 
Neither screen nor couch need be expen- 
sive. ‘There should be some arrangement 
made in each bedroom for letter-writing. 
Where a desk represents too great an out- 
lay a firm table with a drawer answers 
every purpose. A simpler device than 
this is a shelf with a hinge that may be 
opened or lowered at will. One cottage at 
the seashore has a shelf of this kind in 
every room. It is used as a sewing-table 
in one room, as a writing-table in another, 
and in the children’s room, where it is the 
height of a kindergarten table, it serves 
many purposes. In this cottage the wash- 
stands are built in, and dressing-tables are 
also a part of the woodwork. They are 
simple variations of the shelf scheme. 
“We live on shelves in the summer,” says 
the mistress of the house. 

If one wishes to carry simplicity a step 
farther, curtains may be discarded and 
shades alone used. This is better than an 
elaborate curtain scheme. A curtain tem- 
pers the light, however, and helps out the 
color scheme wonderfully. Many country 
bedrooms are spoiled by too many drap- 
eries, bringing to mind the reply of a 
famous English decorator. ‘How shall I 
dress my windows?” he was once asked by 
a woman of more money than taste. The 
great man raised his eyebrows, “Why 
not leave them undressed?” 
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THE WOMAN’S FORUM 


Conducted by ELLEN M. HENROTIN 








WOMAN 


REAT and sweeping revolutions 
take place in the status of whole 
classes of people while the class 
which is undergoing the transfor- 

mation is unaware of the fact. ‘This is the 
situation at the present time in the cco- 
nomic and financial status of woman. It 
is being revolutionized under industrial 
conditions with which, it is safe to say, 
few women and fewer men are conversant. 
This is the more strange as these conditions 
not only affect the labor market, but 
they are producing radical modifications 
in woman’s education, above all in her 
home and social life. When woman in the 
labor market is discussed, the position is 
usually taken that she is a new factor 
therein, and that, except in a few cases, she 
works for her own pleasure, to spend her 
wages on dress or the superfluous things of 
life. ven among working-women the re- 
mark is often made, “‘Why does she go 
out to work? She has a good home’”’—thus 
denying woman’s right to work unless 
forced by circumstances to do so. 

As for the first statement that woman 
is a recent factor in the labor market, it is 
true in the sense that she is working for the 
first time under the wage system. Woman 
was the primitive, almost the elemental 
laborer, and she has always done her full 
share of the world’s work. In her home 
she carried on all the trades, even the pro- 
fessions, which underlie the home, and it 
is not surprising to find that she clings to 
her own industries, like spinning, weav- 
ing, and the clothing trades, and has fol- 
lowed them into the factory, so that to- 
day they are still practically ““womans’ in- 
dustrics,”’ while directed and financed by 
men. 

Recent investigations show that woman 
is also bearing her full share of society’s 
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INDUSTRY 


financial and family obligations, for nearly 
every manufacturer has answered the ques- 
tion, ““Do you know what family and finan- 
cial obligations are carried by your em- 
ployees? by writing, ‘Help to support the 
family by paying board.’”’ In some cases 
the answer is: ‘Wages go to support the 
family or relatives.” 


Investigating Business Conditions 


So rapid has been the entrance of woman 
into industrialism that the subject of 
woman’s work and wages has been pro- 
moted to the rank of a social problem, and 
the Chicago Woman’s Club has inaugu- 
rated a significant investigation of the 
subject. Last autumn the Club decided 
to hold a conference and to discover, as 
far as possible, actual existing conditions, 
and thereby open the way for a wider 
knowledge and better understanding of a 
subject which has heretofore been pre- 
sented from a standpoint of the theorist, 
or from preconceived opinion and preju- 
dice. 

The Club is divided into six depart- 
ments, and each one took charge of the 
presentation of woman’s work on those 
lines of activity which would naturally 
fall under its classification. Thus the 
Home Department presented the econo- 
mic and financial status of woman in the 
professions and trades which underlie the 
home, as in domestic service, in catering 
and in agriculture, and discussed the gen- 
eral subject of the “Home as affected by 
industrialism.” 

The Educational Department presented 
the economic and financial status of 
woman as teachers in public and private 
schools and fn all branches of teaching, 
and discussed the subject of ““Woman’s 
education as affected by industrialism.” 
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The Art and Literature Department 
presented woman’s status in artistic and 
literary lines, as artist, sculptor, decorator, 
librarian, musician, etc., and discussed 
“‘Woman’s social life as affected by indus- 
trialism.” 

The Philanthropy Department pre- 
sented woman as the administrator and 
supervisor of charity, and discussed “the 
financial and family burdens borne by 
woman.” 

The Philosophy and Science Department 
presented woman in the liberal and scien- 
tific professions, and discussed ‘‘Woman’s 
health as affected by industrialism.”’ 

The Reform Department presented 
woman in trade and manufacture as an 
investor, etc., and discussed ‘‘Woman in 
trades-unions, and woman’s legal and po- 
litical disabilities.” 


The Opinions of Manufacturers 


This method was adopted, not that it 
represented the best form of classifica- 
tion, but that it did represent the line of 
least resistance, as the departments were 
already organized, each one representing, 
as it were, a distinct line of woman’s work. 
As it was necessary to place a limit on the 
discussion of so large a subject, only the 
industrial conditions which prevail in the 
United States were considered. In order 
to secure the necessary statistics and ex- 
pert opinion on which to base the discus- 
sions, a list of questions was sent out by 
each department, and from the answers 
received a résumé was made which formed 
the basis for discussion. The subject was 
one to which little attention had been 
given, if one were to judge from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining answers to the questions 
asked, especially to those sent out to man- 
ufacturers. In almost every line the opin- 
ions expressed were very conservative. 
As an example, with onc or two excep- 
tions, not a single employer of women in- 
dorsed trade-unionism. While they might 
indorse it for their men employees, they 
almost unanimously condemned the move- 
ment when extended to women. Several 
who gave an adverse opinion requested not 
to be quoted. This seems a most illogical 
position, to concede to man the right to 
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organize on trade lines and to deny it to 
woman, who is hampered in so many 
ways by education, by legal and political 
disabilities. However, the report of the 
progress of trades-unions among woman 
proves that they are influenced by the 
same spirit of organization which has 
brought about such a change in the 
industrial status of man. 

The rise of any large class is accom- 
plished only by long patience and en- 
deavor, and is accompanied by a certain 
amount of disorganization. The egress of 
woman from the individualistic trades 
carried on in the home into the open labor 
market must at first be attended by con- 
fusion and consequent anxiety for her 
future. This is especially true of the em- 
ployers who have in the past regarded 
themselves as more or less benefactors of 
woman, because they gave her work in 
spite of her lack of skill, her troublesome 
propensity to marry just at the age when 
she is best fitted for work, and her other 
shortcomings. 


Wages of Men and Women 


In the wage question, one fact brought 
out by the conference was, that in the ar- 
tistic professions the pay of men and 
women is more nearly equal, and in several 
cases woman has largely the advantage. 
Women are better paid as actresses, 
though they are rarely managers. As 
singers they are often paid fabulous sums. 
As vaudeville performers, as musicians, 
authors, and women who have adopted the 
artist-artisan professions, as decorators, 
and as draftsmen, they are as well paid as 
are men in the same line of work. The 
royalties paid to women who write text- 
books, novels, or other books, is as much 
as is paid to men for the same work. 
Among all the art and literary workers no 
complaint is heard of the competition of 
woman, which is significant, as it empha- 
sizes the truth of the old saying, ‘“There is 
always room at the top.” 

The average salary, or wages, paid to 
women in factories is very small. Ac- 
cording to the last United States census 
over three million women are employed in 
manufacturing, largely in those branches 
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which represent consumption in the home 
—as silk, wool, and the clothing trades. 
These are all occupations which require no 
special education, no physical strength ex- 
cept endurance, and under modern condi- 
tions, where machinery has been brought 
to almost human intelligence, but little 
skill. In the higher lines of the above in- 
dustries, such as carding and weaving, the 
pay of men and women is more nearly 
equal, as skill and intelligence are required. 
The average wage of women workers in fac- 
tories is eighty-seven cents a day, and this 
is a very high average, as it includes the 
skilled as well as the unskilled, and in 
many localities fifty cents would be nearer 
the truth. 

The fact is often forgotten that the rise 
of woman as an industrial factor outside 
the home is taking the same course as did 
the industrial rise of man—aunder all indus- 
trial systems, first the slave, then the 
laborer is paid by protection and support, 
then the wage system. Woman has just 
reached the wage system, and as Mrs. 
Purdy Palmer has somewhere said: “The 
last class brought into industrial life must 
always commence at the bottom.” In 
many answers received to the question, 
“Why do you prefer to employ women 
rather than men?” it was frankly replied, 
“Because they will work for lower wages.” 
And the general, in fact the universal, dis- 
approval among manufacturers of trades- 
unionism among women is because organ- 
ization means higher wages, and conse- 
quently the curtailing of the output. 


The Demand for Cheap Labor 


The ever extending commerce of the 
country demands a large class of low 
priced labor; while the growing interest 
in child-life among all classes has resulted 
in the withdrawal of children from the 
labor market, which if as yet not quite 
effected, will be in the near future. Thus 
cheap woman labor seems a necessity, for 
there are many trades almost entirely 
carried on by women which must stop if 
high priced, organized labor can alone be 
obtained. This applies not only to factory 
work, but to commerce, where distri- 
bution enters into the question, where 


cheap clerks, stenographers, etc., assist 
in the expansion of business. This ex- 
pansion would be impossible were woman 
withdrawn from commerce and industry. 
No large class of workers come into the 
labor market without a demand for their 
services, and woman is there now because 
she is needed, and for no other reason. 

The cry that the employment of women 
lowers the wages of men is true only in so 
far as they compete with men, which is in 
but few of the trades. Mrs. Palmer says: 
“If woman were withdrawn from work, we 
should see, not man employed at double 
wages, but shrinkage and compression all 
along the line.” 


Unmarried Women Workers 


The youth of women workers in this 
country is a surprising fact. They are al- 
most all single women. In Massachusetts 
less than one-eighth of the great burden of 
industrial labor performed by women falls 
to the lot of those who are married. In 
agricultural pursuits, on the contrary, mar- 
ried women are largely employed. An- 
other interesting fact is, that in Massa- 
chusetts, out of every one hundred native- 
born women, only nineteen are engaged in 
profitable occupations, while nearly thirty- 
two out of every one hundred foreign- 
born women are at work. 

It is impossible to foretell the industrial 
future of woman. Mary Collet, who has 
written one of the most suggestive books 
on the subject, urges that every effort shall 
be made to organize women on those lines 
of trade and commerce where they com- 
pete with men, that women who work in 
factories should, while young, be given a 
training in domestic economy, and that 
the principal of equal pay for equal work 
be emphasized. 

It was a fact patent to all who attended 
the conference that for a long time to 
come woman must receive state protec- 
tion, and the organized assistance of all 
those who have the good of the race at 
heart. In a subsequent issue the Forum 
will present discussions held at the confer- 
ence in regard to the organization of the 
home, woman as an investor, and the social 
life of woman as affected by industrialism. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN’S AID SOCIETY 


By HELEN A. LEE 


EVENTEEN years ago the newly 

appointed attendance- officers, 

whose duty it was to enforce the 

Compulsory Education Act in 
Chicago, found that the so-called “truants” 
were often so destitute of clothing that 
they could not possibly attend school. 
Their piteous accounts of the conditions 
they encountered moved the hearts of 
many noble women, notable among whom 
was Mrs. Murray Tuley, who at once gath- 
ered about her a group of earnest workers 
to see that the children now compelled to 
attend school should be provided with 
suitable clothing. 

From this beginning has grown up the 
present ‘School Children’s Aid Society,” 
one of the auxilliary bodies of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club. 

In the early days any kind of garment 
was welcome, but to-day only new cloth- 
ing and shoes are supplied, and these of a 
quality good enough to keep the youngsters 
in school several months at least. The 
families who were fitted out in December 
are not heard from again until March, and 
then only a few of them apply, for, as a 
rule, the need for help is temporary. 

The principals of all the public schools 
in the city are supplied by the society with 
blank applications to be filled out and sent 
by mail to the Haven School, where dis- 
tributing rooms are generously provided 
by the Board of Education. There are 
two hundred and fifty schools, and from 
three-fourths of them requests for aid are 
received, the other fraction being in more 
favored districts. 

A careful tabulation of the applications 
received shows that thirty-six per cent 
are due to illness; thirty-six per cent are 
to low wages (washer-women, day-labor- 
ers, etc.) ; out of work, twenty-two per cent; 
intemperance, two per cent; desertion, 
strikes, insanity, imprisonment, and other 
causes, four per cent. The cosmopolitan 
character of the city is illustrated by the 
fact that twenty-three nationalities are 
represented. 
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The Board of Education allows but one 
collection to be taken in the schools during 
the year, This is for the School Children’s 
Aid Society, and is taken during Thanks- 
giving week. In this way the children of 
the more fortunate citizens provide for 
those less fortunate. The society de- 
pends upon this collection for the greater 
part of its fund, which is supplemented by 
gifts from the Woman’s Club, and from 
individuals. A very small additional in- 
come is produced by glass globes placed 
in stores, offices, and restaurants. 

The largest item of expenditure is for 
shoes. Shoes are the main thing. Old 
clothes can be patched, larger garments 
can be made over, but shoes must be pur- 
chased or the child will be barefoot. 
About 3,800 pairs have been given out this 
winter. The order for the year’s supply 
is placed in August, and the manufactur- 
ers sell them at the lowest wholesale 
price 

soys’ suits are the next most expensive 
item, and nine hundred of them have gone 
to as many ragged urchins, whose smaller 
brothers, to the number of five hundred, 
have had trousers only. The girls’ dresses 
and skirts are made from materials fur- 
nished by the society in more than thirty 
churches in Chicago and the suburbs. 

Underclothing, warm and substantial, 
and heavy, ribbed stockings are also fur- 
nished in large quantities. A careful rec- 
ord is kept of all the goods sent out, and 
the original requisitions are on file, so that 
no duplication of orders can occur. 

Fourteen of every thousand of the 257,- 
000 children in the schools have received 
help, and only those who know the dire 
need of the little ones rightly estimate the 
value of the work. The grateful and ap- 
preciative letters from the principals show 
that it accomplishes its object. 

The amount received from all sources 
this year is $6,503.05. This has been ex- 
pended as indicated above. Excepting 
certain charges, posting, printing,  ser- 
vices of a shipping-clerk, and cartage, 
amounting in all to $42.50, every penny 
has gone to the children. The ratio of 
administrative expense to total outlay is 
sixty cents for each one hundred dollars. 


























THE MEANING OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


By OSCAR L. TRIGGS 


SUPPOSE that most people are 
interested in the crafts for concrete 
and practical reasons—the craftsman 
because of his professional opportu- 
nity, the consumer because of the artistic 
product furnished him for use and enjoy- 
ment. But I know one who _ belongs 
neither to the producing class nor to the 
consuming class who is interested in the 
new crafts movement, and his reasons for 
such interest are not  practical—they 
would be called, I suppose, transcendental. 
There is, he would argue, a transcendental 
side to every object—such a side as Car- 
lyle disclosed in his treatise on clothes, or 
Thoreau when he tried to explain the 
foundations a house had in the nature of 
man, or Poe when he wrote on the 
Philosophy of Furniture. It surely is not 
a new doctrine that clothes, houses, and 
furniture have a philosophy not less ideal 
than that devoted to truth or beauty or 
goodness. I am not sure that I know 
what the philosophy is of pots and pans, 
but I have confidence to ask at least the 
question, What does Industrial Art mean? 
Does art have a new meaning when it 
becomes industrial? Does industry take 
on a new significance when it becomes 
artistic? Has the arts and crafts move- 
ment any historic importance at all? Are 
its roots embedded to any depth in the 
social soil? Is the movement vital, and 
does it give promise of permanency? So 
widespread is the interest in this new form 
of industrialism that it is necessary to ask 
such questions and consider the deeper 
meanings of industrial art. 


INDUSTRIAL ROMANTICISM 


From one point of view it can be fairly 
claimed that industrial art is a name for 
economic idealism. The advocacy of such 
uncompromising idealists as Ruskin and 


Morris ought to establish this claim with- 
out further discussion. In other words, the 
arts and crafts movement is a phase of 
nineteenth-century romanticism—roman- 
ticism carried over from the field of litera- 
ture into that of political economy and 
industrialism. Romanticism was itself a 
feature of the general emancipating move- 
ment of the nineteenth century. The 
French Revolution furnished perhaps the 
initial impulse. Literature was first to 
feel the influence of the new spirit. It 
was a sense of freedom, of expansion, a 
discovery of new capacity within and of 
larger horizons without. It was a feeling 
for nature and comprehension of the super- 
natural. In English literature Scott 
showed one aspect of romanticism, Burns 
another, Wordsworth another, Coleridge, 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley still other phases 
of the new spirit. 

There was a kindred movement in 
religion, a liberal and reform movement in 
polities. The Preraphaelite movement of 
1848 was a pro-romantic tendency in art, 
having sources in the Italy of Giotto and 
the England of Keats. Ruskin, inspired 
also by Italy, introduced romantic criti- 
cism into art and romantic considerations 
into political economy. Ruskin taught 
Morris the tenets of the new industrialism, 
and Morris, a poet and idealist, put them 
into practice, becoming thus the originator 
of the arts and crafts movement. In say- 
ing then that this movement is romantic, I 
mean to suggest its connection with a 
general tendency much larger than itself, 
and also to indicate the idealism it pos- 
sesses in common with other tendencies of 
the nineteenth century. 

Morris was not only a poet, and not only 
a eraftsman, but also a social reformer. 
He gives the idealistic interpretation to 
labor. He considers labor not at all as a 
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curse, or as a punishment for disobedience, 
and not as a material commodity subject 
to exchange, but as expression, a medium 
for feeling, sentiment, and imagination. 
It should never be forgotten that the arts 
and crafts movement was initiated by a 
poet. This fact is, of course, at once its 
weakness and its strength—its weakness 
because practically it is less stable, its 
strength because it takes hold on what is 
permanent in the human soul. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE MOVEMENT 


It is apparent at a glance that the new 
industrialism proposes, with the daring 
characteristic of all romantic endeavor, to 
bring together in a union two very differ- 
ent things—art, which represents feeling, 
sentiment, imagination, play, free activity 
idealism; and labor, which is mere energy, 
driven by intellect and subdued to the 
demands of necessity. No one but a poet 
would have proposed the union of the two. 
But now that a poet has showed the world 
the possibility and advantage of the union, 
there is every prospect of an advance to a 
new stage of industrialism. 

When the artist leaves his studio and 
enters a workshop what happens? In the 
first place, he loses something: he loses a 
part of his idealism and all of his irresponsi- 
bility. But next he adds something: he 
perceives the part he must play in a world 
of utility. Some things he forthwith 
changes in the workshop. He is not 
accustomed to a “boss,” and so he gradu- 
ally shapes the community into what 
approximates a pure democracy. And he 
will not do drudgery. Straightway he 
invents or causes to be invented automatic 
machinery to do all merely mechanical 
toil and saves himself for creative work, 
such as the machine cannot do. 

I imagine the laborer finds it nearly 
impossible to become an artist. He has 
been used as an economic agent so long 
that he has lost all independence of char- 
acter. He is unable to plan and design, 
and he cannot execute a work independ- 
ently, never having had the free control of 
his thoughts nor of his tools. But now and 
then, under favoring conditions, a work- 
ingman rises from the economic class into 
the artist class. Again, what happens? 


Without losing his splendid physical ener- 
gies he learns self-control and becomes a 
free agent. He designs, crudely perhaps, 
but with intelligence, and executes his 
design with accuracy, impelled by a fine 
instinct for workmanship. 

Thus the two types coalesce, but the 
associations result in a new product, not 
art and not craft. For want of a better 
term we call the product art-craft—a term 
signifying the central fact in the industrial 
art movement, the romantic union of art 
and labor. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIVIDUALISM 

[I have said that from one point of view 
Industrial Art means industrial romanti- 
cism. From another viewpoint it must 
mean industrial individualism. The 
“trust” organization is, in a way, indus- 
trial socialism. Being constructed in the 
principle of the military it carries govern- 
ment to anextreme. But with the inevit- 
able break-up of the great organizations 
there will come in the reign of individual- 
ism. Then, and of course not till then, the 
full glory of industrial art will appear. 

This movement provides also for the 
play of individualism in the selection and 
use of products. The consumer to-day is 
the victim of the warfare among pro- 
ducers. Like the third party in all con- 
flicts he suffers the inconvenience of the 
military system. He buys not what as an 
individual he needs, but what as an 
unconsidered tertium quid he is able to 
get. He lives in machine-made houses 
and is surrounded by machine-made 
products—all of one pattern, designed for 
some average person who, of course, has 
no existence. Everything is sacrificed on 
the altar of cheapness. Individualistic 
production, on the other hand, provides 
for individualistic consumption. The 
movement means the union not only of the 
artist and workman in the maker of objects, 
but also of the maker and the consumer. 

In restoring a soul to the objects of 
manufacture and use, this movement dis- 
closes for the first time the educational 
value of work. Work, ordinarily, when 
undertaken for a wage and consisting in 
the expense of a certain minimum amount 
of energy, is wholly uneducative. Appar- 
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ently it has never occurred to any one to 
change the character of the factory so that 
work itself becomes educative. Put the 
factory upon a peace footing, introduce 
the artist’s conception of work, work as a 
means whereby thought, sentiment, imagi- 
nation are conserved and communicated, 
and immediately work becomes educative. 
Within the last decade the school has 
made the discovery of the educative value of 
the crafts; in the next decade the work- 
shop will make the same great discovery. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


The central idea appearing in this dis- 
cussion is unity. Ruskin cried out against 
“division of labor.”” Why? Because, he 
says, specialism tends to become a dividing 
force in society. He said it was not labor 
that was divided, but the laboring man. 
If the man be divided—and “ division of 
labor” is only one of the many separate 
incidents of the industrial system—how 
can the community remain truly integral? 
A factory is a community after its kind; 
but to make it into a real community 
something more than a money wage is 
essential. In the first place, a whole man 
must work together with other whole men. 
A whole man is compounded of certain 
parts of feeling, thought, and imagination, 
and certain vital and pnysical energies. 

The mistake of the factory is to suppose 
that a man is made up merely of physical 
energies, which may be elicited by a wage. 
Ruskin, the first scientific economist the 
world knew, very properly ignored the 
wage and carried the motive to action back 
to the workman’s soul. Here, he said to 
the employer, touch this man’s soul. Give 
him something to work for beside your 
sordid gains. Let him live his own life in 
his work, express himself by it, he will 
never again trouble you by demands for 
shorter days. This new kind of work 
seems to develop quite inevitably the 
social spirit. Every worker who has 
thought deeply has seen the necessity of 
social reform—that is, of creating a new 
environment for this new work. For 
twenty years Morris engaged militantly in 
the propagandism of socialism. He 
meant by socialism the opportunity of a 


common participation in the joys and 
rewards of labor. What he enjoyed he 
wanted all others to enjoy. It is the per- 
ception of this common quality that 
destroys the selfishness of the art-crafts- 
man and cultivates in him the spirit of 
good-fellowship. This is the secret of the 
so-called “socialism” of men like Morris, 
Walter Crane, and Mr. Ashbee. 


THE PLAY OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Observe again the multiplication of pub- 
lic exhibitions of art products. I am 
never summoned to see in a public place 
an exhibition of stoves or shoes or watches 
or steel rails. Why am I desired to visit 
an art exhibition and greeted by waiting 
committees? Why should I myself desire 
to go and mingle with the passing throng? 
The truth is these new art products are 
social products. They find their proper 
setting in public booths and amid admiring 
throngs. To a degree this is true of all 
fine fabrics, even those made under con- 
ventional conditions. But just to the 
degree they are fine fabrics they become 
social. There was never a World’s Fair 
or Exposition anywhere that was not an 
economic waste. Your balance must be 
shown with something other than figures 
of bills payable and receivable. On the 
side of profit put sacrifice, philanthropy, 
courage, faith, heightened sense for beauty, 
a quickened spirit, enlarged knowledge. 
Art products, then, are worthy of exhibi- 
tion in proportion as they are social in 
origin and purpose. 

Another significant evidence of the play 
of social forces in the new form of industry 
is furnished by an institutional workshop 
recently established in a Western city. 
This is intended as a neighborhood work- 
shop, to be supported by the members, and 
devoted to the manufacture of furniture 
at the hands either of householders or of 
expert craftsmen employed for: the pur- 
pose. Probably no one was conscious of 
the social impulse leading to the organiza- 
tion. The contributions of thought and 
money hitherto given to schools and 
other community institutions are now be- 
ing turned also to the workshops of the 
new industrialism. 











ALL ABOUT RUGS 


RUG has come to mean any piece 

of woven fabric lying loosely on 

the floor, without respect to size, 

says the American Carpet and 
Upholstery Journal. In Western coun- 
tries carpets are a mere background; in 
the East, rugs are generally the entire 
interior decorative equipment. They cov- 
er not alone floors, but also divans, 
the walls, the ceilings, and they take the 
place of the panelings, etchings, plaques, 
and pictures found in Western homes. 
This came about through the Mohamme- 
dan laws which place an embargo on the 
use of pigments, while the even more 
stringent rules of Islamism prohibit the 
depiction of human figures, birds, beasts, 
etc. Thus was the artistic talent of the 
Orient practically limited to textile fab- 
rics and, except in Persia and in parts of 
Central Asia, the designs were limited to 
conventional and cabalistic figures. The 
Persians, not so orthodox in their Moham- 
medanism,'readily accepted the grotesque 
animal figures of the Chinese, such as the 
deer, the leopard, and the dragon, and 
these they eventually embodied in their 
product. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF RUG WEAVING 


The origin of the oriental rug has never 
been solved, and probably never will be. 
Some scholars assert that, in the dozen 
different types of oriental rugs, patterns 
of the stone carvings on the Maya temples 
of Yucatan may be found; and yet stu- 
dents of Mexican antiquity claim that 
these temples were built when Egypt was 
yet a wilderness, and that they were 
abandoned before the time of Confucius. 
In all ages man appears to have made 
these fancy fabrics, cloths, or carpets. 
Even the Bible refers to them from its 
first to its last chapters. For practical 
purposes, it may be said that Egypt is 
the home of the oriental rug; and, owing 
to the wanderings of various tribes, we 
find the Egyptian weaver turning out the 
same patterns as are to-day marketed in 
Stamboul, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 


Altogether, it would seem that in the 
early ages patterns were passed from one 
tribe to another, also that the tribes mi- 
grated many thousands of miles from the 
place of their origin, carrying the art of 
carpet-weaving with them. In this way, 
while the many types of oriental rugs 
differ in detail, there is some sort of con- 
necting link behind them all. 


THE DYERS AND THEIR COLORS 


These Orientals are masters of the col- 
ors lurking in the shrubs of their deserts 

in the vines, and leaves, and blossoms. 
Chemistry has sought to duplicate these, 
and has produced some wonderful results, 
but for splendor and permanence the ori- 
ental vegetable compounds stand pre-em- 
inent. These dye-workers, especially the 
more skilful of them, are held in high 
repute. Some of them are specialists in 
a particular color; all of them carry more 
or less color on hands, feet, and raiment. 
This they refuse to remove, as a matter 
of pride, so that they are walking exam- 
ples of their trade. Sauntering through 
a village street in the East, the dyer is 
readily perceived afar. He is red, or 
green, or purple from head to heels, and 
seems proud of this pigmental prominence. 

In all the great rug-weaving towns 
there are many dyers, but all of them 
seem to have plenty of work. In Ouskak, 
the carpet center of Asia Minor, there are 
probably one hundred and fifty dyers, each 
having his specialty. The profession of 
dyer is hereditary, and the tricks of the 
trade are handed down from father to 
son. Each dyer, or family of dyers, has 
some peculiar and secret method of pro- 
ducing different shades, and there was 
much sharp rivalry between them until 
the European came upon the scene with 
his chemical formulas. Since that time 
they have formed a sort of brotherhood, 
the object being to keep their processes 
secret. The great fear of the dyer’s life 
is that some European intruder will learn 
his secret. This is almost a mania with 
him 
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ALL ABOUT RUGS 


The system of successive dipping in 
several colors is one of the dye-master’s 
great secrets, and by it he accomplishes 
the overlaying of color on color, produ- 
cing the wonderful results we know. An- 
other important fact is the length of time 
a yarn should be left in each solution. It 
is similar to the timing of a photo- 
graphic plate. On the roofs of the dye- 
houses the yarns are hung to dry. How 
long a dyed skein should hang in the sun 
is another questian of import. Here the 
dyers may be seen sitting on the roofs of 
their establishments and staring at the 
suspended skeins. At a particular instant 
when the sun has done its work, the skein 
is rushed to cover in haste. A minute 
too soon or a minute too late would have 
worked a totally different result. All 
this craftsmanship is a matter of head- 
work, of tradition, and of experience. 
There is no book of formulas. It has taken 
the larger part of a lifetime to become ex- 
pert, and the dyer’s own experience is 
supplemented by the knowledge of his 
father or other trade-masters. In a frame 
in the outer room are displayed the differ- 
ent tints in which the dye-master special- 
izes. Very often one man shows him- 
self to be skilled in several hundred shades 
of red, any one of which he can set about 
producing at a moment’s notice. 


THE SHAH’S EFFORTS TO PRESERVE VEGE- 
TABLE DYES 


The basic elements of dyeing are known 
to every Oriental, for they grow in the 
home-fields, and the work of their culti- 
vation, gathering, and sale is general. 
The newer generations, however, are lean- 
ing toward the dyes of Vienna and Ber- 
lin. In remote districts the shepherds 
and others dabble in the few simple col- 
ors needed for their rough carpets, but of 
compounding the more delicate shades 
the every-day Oriental knows nothing, 
even though he grows the material for 
them. A distinctive feature of Eastern 
antiques was that very nearly every 
tingent was of vegetable or animal ori- 
gin, and similar ingredients were em- 
ployed for mordants or fixatives. Treat- 
ment of yarn with borax, saltpeter, 
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tartar, copperas, and the like, was not 
known. The native dyers held to va- 
lonia, pomegranate-rind, sumac, and the 
barks of different trees. In out-of-the- 
way quarters the dyes are kept thoroughly 
up to the old standards, but in active 
carpet-making centers, chemical mor- 
dants have sometimes been introduced 
despite the wars waged against them by 
Eastern governments. In one part of 
Persia it was decreed that a dyer using 
aniline preparations should have his right 
hand cut off by way of punishment. This 
mandate, however, seems never to have 
been enforced. That a strenuous effort 
is being made by the Persian government 
to uphold the old industry may be judged 
from the fact that on January 1, 1900, 
the Shah issued an edict, printed in French 
and Persian dialect, and designed to pro- 
hibit the introduction of chemical dyes. 
It runs this way: 

“We, Mozaffer ed Din, King of Kings, 
Absolute Sovereign of the Empire of 
Persia. 

“Whereas, Upon different occasions Our 
Glorious Father, Nasser ed Din Shah, 
whose memory is illustrious and revered, 
desiring to maintain the fine quality of 
Persian carpets, the fame of which is 
universal, forbade the importation of ani- 
line dyes, which certain persons use to 
give a meretricious coloring to carpets; and, 

‘‘Whereas, It has come to our knowl- 
edge that these prohibitions, as well as 
some others, are frequently disobeyed by 
Persian subjects, as well as strangers, and 
since it is necessary therefore to restate 
them, and at the same time give power to 
punish whosoever shall violate them here- 
after, for all these reasons We utter the 
present law: 


“ARTICLE I. 


“It is forbidden to bring into the king- 
dom: 

“Aniline dyes, whether in dry or liquid 
form, as well as all coloring materials, 
whether dry or liquid, into which aniline 
enters as a component.” 

According to one authority this edict 
will be enforced to the letter, so that, in a 
few years, Persian rugs should regain their 
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original merit. On the Ist of January, 
1900, when this decree was issued, no 
doubt a great supply of Persian rugs of 
recent manufacture, dyed with anilines, 
remained to be disposed of, and these have 
no doubt been largely used up. During the 
year 1900, and since then, many consign- 
ments of anilines have been seized and 
destroyed. 

The dyer sounds the highest note of 
his skill in the wonderful reds which 
have made these oriental rugs famous. 
To produce these the yarns are dipped 
in apparently contradictory colors, but 
the modus operandi is a profound secret. 
Madder, the root of rubra tinctorum, 
ground and boiled, is the base for a 
multitude of reds. Its flowers are also 
steeped, and the liquid made from them 
is fermented to produce some extraor- 
dinary red shades. 

The red most common in Persian fab- 
rics is made by combining alum water, 
grape juice, and a decoction of madder, 
and drying the yarns in a particularly 
moderate sun. One of the oldest oriental 
dyes was made from sheep’s blood, from 
which, by a secret method, a rich and last- 
ing vermilion is obtained. Kermes, a va- 


BEAUTIFUL 


riety of coccus insect found upon oak-trees 
about the Mediterranean, produces nor- 


mally a rich carmine. This is one of the- 


oldest oriental dyes, but has been sup- 
planted in a measure by Mexican coch- 
ineal. ‘This is used for most flaming reds. 
In recent years many reds have been 
based upon Campeche wood, Brazil wood, 
and others. Singular reds are also ob- 
tained from onion skins, ivy berries, beets, 
and a multitude of other plants, these 
processes being all secret. The blues are 
based on indigo. Yellows are obtained 
from Persian berries. Indigo, in combi- 
nation with the yellows, produces most of 
the greens. Browns are obtained by dye- 
ing with madder over indigo, and the 
deep Persian blue is secured by apply- 
ing indigo over pure madder. The densest 
blacks are made from iron filings. 
Gray shades are secured from Smyrna 
gallnuts. 

Many shades of purple, heliotrope, lav- 
ender, etc., are secured from the bodies of 
marine insects and mollusks; in fact, the 
oriental dyer seems to have his hand in 
almost every department of nature in 
order that he may produce his marvelous 
multifarious colors and shades. 





THE SMALL COMFORTS OF THE 
GUEST-ROOM 


By MARY SHELLY PECHIN 


HE guest-room is generally the fin- 
est bedroom in the house, yet too 
often it is lacking in the “little 
comforts” which go so far to 

make the temporary occupant feel at 
home. 

An unexpected visit once opened my 
eyes to the possibilities of such an apart- 
ment. Upon entering the room I was 
sensible of the welcome which seemed to 
be in the atmosphere, of the comfort 
which seemed to be the pervading spirit 
of the room. It was a big, square room, 
in an old-time house, and the furniture 


was quite simple. In the big fireplace 
the logs were arranged ready to light. 
There was a big, easy couch, built for 
comfort. At its head stood a little table 
holding a lamp and several new books, 
with some old ones. Near one window, 
and so placed as to command the beauti- 
ful view, was an old-fashioned mahogany 
writing-desk. It held a big blotter, a good 
deep inkstand, well filled, plenty of paper, 
envelopes, ete., several kinds of pens, 
stamp box, with stamps, sealing wax, 
telegraph blanks, and a time-table of the 
arriving and departure of the mails. 
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RE|ICIO}RD PRICES 


This sounds commonplace, but it is 
in reality rare that a guest is permitted 
to write letters in comfort. It may not 
be always possible to secure an old ma- 
hogany desk, but in another room in this 
house, was a delightful writing-table, 
made of an ordinary kitchen table, cov- 
ered with chintz to match the curtains. 

In dressing for dinner, I found a rent 
in my gown. I had brought no work-bag, 
but on the table I found a basket filled 
with colored silks, thread, needles, scis- 
sors, tape-measure, bodkin, thimble—in 
fact everything needful to repair the 
tear. Little things they were, but what 
a help to a distracted guest. The bureau 
displayed a generously filled pin-cushion, 
with all sorts of pins, a tray filled with 
hair-pins, a pair of good useful scissors, a 
button hook, a shoe-horn, a powder-box, 
and cologne. In the closet was a laundry 
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bag, and hanging from the wash-stand a 
hot-water bottle. The bed was com- 
fortable, and the four good 
made reading in bed a luxury. 

A table by the bed held a lamp, a 
candlestick, and matches. A guest is 
often at a loss to find a match if a light 
is required in the night, and the match- 
box has not been located before retiring. 
A big easy-chair near the window was an 
invitation to read or to rest In one cor- 
ner was a rack for the trunk, so it was not 
necessary to stoop when unpacking. 

Many of these small comforts were the 
needful things a guest is supposed to carry 
in the traveling-bag, but too often forgets. 
It took time, thought, and care to select 
them, but once gathered together they 
had not to be provided for each guest, 
and they made a more lasting impression 
than elaborate entertainments. 
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RECORD PRICES FOR OLD PRINTS 


By ALFRED WHITMAN 


N interest always centers round 
objects of art that have realized 
very high prices; and when prints 
are bought in salerooms and else- 

where for sums hitherto unknown the cir- 
cumstance = at- 
tracts a large 
amount of 
attention. 
Though — these 
prices offer lit- 
tle guide to the 
collector, we 
have selected a 
few prints with 
record prices to 
illustrate the 
present article. 
The three Rem- 
brandt etchings 
were included 
in the famous 


Holford collec- 


ti th t was CHRIST HEALING THE SICK 
ion a a From an Etching by Rembrandt 
Sold, July, 1893, for $8,750 


dispersed in 





July, 1893, and together they realized 
the sensational figure of $28,500. The 
amount given for the portrait of “ Rem- 
brandt with the Sabre” was $10,000, the 
highest sum ever paid for a print. Only 
four impres- 
sions are known 
of this etching 
in the first 
state, and after 
they were print- 
ed the metal 
plate was cut 
down to an 
irregular oval, 
in which con- 
dition impres- 
sions are not so 
rare. As three 
of these first- 
state impres- 
sions are pre- 
served in na- 
tional collec- 
tions, this 
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fourth, from the Holford cabinet, was the 
only one that could possibly be sold. 
Hence, to some extent, the reason for 
the exceptionally high price. 

The amount paid for the beautiful “ Por- 
trait of Ephraim Bonus” fell only $250 
short of that given for the ‘ Rembrandt 
with the Sabre.” In this first state it will 
be noticed that the Jewish physician is 
wearing a black ring on his finger; and 
with the black ring only three impressions 





PORTRAIT OF EPHRAIM BONUS 
From an Etching by Rembrandt 
Sold, July, 1893, for $9,750 


The third Rembrandt etching—“ Christ 


Healing the Sick”—is probably the most 
popular of all, and it realized the third 





REMBRANDT WITH THE SABRE 
From an Etching by Rembrandt 
Sold, July, 1893, for $10,000 


are known, all the remaining (and later) 
prints having a white one. As of these 
three impressions in the first state one is 
permanently preserved at Amsterdam, 
while the second is in the British Museum, 
the Holford impression, as in the case of 
the “ Rembrandt with the Sabre,” was the 
only one that could possibly ever come into 
the market. The bidding was extremely 
keen, and eventually Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild of Paris secured the prize for 
$9,750. At the same sale an impression in eiaihtdy inh ehiatede sebiiiniian 
the second state, that is, with the white Sinskean eiaiienttatiheimmnbiile 

ring, went for only $675. Sold, December, 1873 for $3,900 
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highest 





price ever 
paid for a 
print, $8,- 
750. It was 
one of eight 
known first- 
state im- 
pressions 
(the dif- 
ference be- 
tween the 
first and sec- 
ond states is 
chiefly the 
addition of 
some lines to 
the shoul- 
ders of the 
ass on the 
right), and 
as several 
of them 











THE THREE LADIES WALDEGRAVE 
From a Mezzotint by Valentine Green 
Sold, 1897, for So4o 


Aretino, 
brought the 
large sum 
of $3,900. 
It was one 
of only two 
impressions 
known in 
the first 
state, before 
the addition 
of somelines 
to the cap 
and before 
four extra 
lines of in- 
scription 
were added. 

Our fifth 
illustration 
is from the 
print that 
at the pres- 








are safely 





ent time 





housed in 
museums in London, Paris, Amsterdam, 


and Vienna, the same reason prevailed for 


keen competition. 

Engravings by Marcantonio do not at 
the present time fetch high prices; but 
at the Hugh Howard sale in December, 
1873, the portrait of the Italian poet, 


The important subject of kitchen ventilation 
is discussed by an exchange. In seeking the 
cause for the proverbial crossness and ill health 
of cooks generally, the blame is attached to the 
bad lighting, overheating, and poor ventilation 
of the kitchens in which they spend so much 
time. While it is probable that professional 
cooks were under consideration when this idea 
was discussed, there is no doubt that the defects 
mentioned often apply with equal force to the 
home kitchen, and it is possible that those who 
equip such kitchens could improve the condi- 
tions with profit to themselves and the occu- 
pants. The stove dealer and tinsmith should 
point out that the cooking apparatus ought to 
be placed where the cook will not only have a 
good light on the work, but can also have the 
diversion of a change of scene and the relief 
afforded by a nearby window. Such a window 
can be used with excellent advantage for the 
escape of excessive heat and for ventilation; 


KITCHEN VENTILATION 


holds the 
record price for a mezzotint, of $2,940. 
The engraving is by Valentine Green, 
after the well-known picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and it is in the first 
state, before the title and with the artists’ 
names and publication in a light scratched 
lettering. 


and the proper location of the cooking apps iratus 
should be pointed out to architects, builders, 
carpenters, and owners. There are, however, 
many existing buildings where these desirable 
conditions are not found, and it is here that the 
greatest good and the most profit can be secured. 
In well-equipped kitchens, hoods are placed 
over the range to gather the steam and odors 
and carry them off. Sometimes the regular 
smoke flue cannot be used for a vent flue, and 
then a sheet-iron flue with ventilating hood will 
serve the purpose. Such equipment will ex- 
haust the odors and carry off the foul air and 
surplus he: at, and will lead to the need of some 
fresh air being brought into the kitchen without 
the chilling effect of opening a window in winter. 

This should be a simple detail, readily supplied 
where there is a constant fire, as in a cooking 
stove, by constructing a flue to bring the fresh 
air to the stove in such a way that it will be 
heated before it is discharged into the kitchen 
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A STUDIO IN PENNSYLVANIA 

















THE WORKSHOP OF MR. WM. S. MERCER, JR. 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 





T is probably incontestable that the In it he has allowed his fancy to wander 
so-called “artistic temperament” is at will, guided by no strict construction 
one keenly sensitive to outward sur f architectural unity, and held back by 
roundings. Wherever one goes one few conventions. All he has sought is to 

may see an effort on the part of workers please his own eye, to look from his win- 
in art to surround themselves with objects dows upon an agreeable prospect, to walk 
which by their lines and color will contrib mong glad flowers and graceful urns and 
ute to the atmosphere that isthe breathof pergolas. If the house is half-timbered 
life to creative art. One feels this at once it is because Mr. Mercer admires that type 
on visiting the studios, or work-rooms, of nd not because some architect has told 
artists. One feels a different standard im it is popular. And no one can say 
of life and success, and coming perhaps These things cannot go together, they 
directly from the active strivings of com- never-have gone together in Europe,” for 
mercial pursuits, one seems to enter here they do go together in Pennsylvania, 
another world, with different ideals, and nd all very charmingly. 
better ambitions. In the springtime when the hedges of 
For example, Mr. W. 8. Mercer, Jr., wthorne are a mass of white blossoms, 
whose eminent reproductions I recently the rhododendrons blooming pink and 
described, has a workshop which is of a lac in contrast’ to their glossy green fo- 
kind to stimulate creation. Itisin Penn-  liage, or in June, when passing under an 
sylvania at Doylestown—is about an hour rch of splendid roses one comes suddenly 


and a half’s journey from Philadelphia. upon a Byzantine vase or a terminal half- 
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THE FRANCIS I. FIREPLACE IN THE STUDIO 


hidden in ivy from out of which smiles a pink and the timber stained a rich 

satyr, what does one care for unities? brown; the roof is gray with age, 

From without, the studio is a half- and the windows have leaded panes. 

timbered building, the stucco in light The long low extension is a conserva- 
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A CORNER OF 


tory, or “Lily house,” as Mr. Mercer 
chooses to call it. Lilies are a hobby with 
Mr. Mercer, and find a fitting shelter here. 

Within .on the ground floor are the 
studio proper, a living-room, and a work- 
room in which the cement casting is done. 
Over the living-room there are two bed- 
rooms, used only as an overflow from the 
main house, which is not far away. 
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STUDIO 


lhe studio runs up into the peaked 
f with Gothic trusses and panels. It 
an impressive room, sixteen feet by 
rty, everywhere showing Mr. Mercer’s 
nterest in the German Gothic of Mtinich, 
here he studied his art. Bits of old 
German carvings from churches or castles 
re worked into trim and wainscoting. 
Plaster casts, brass sconces, mural decora- 
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A STUDIO 


tions, weapons, and even the fur- 
niture speaks of Medieval Europe. 
The walls of this room are a faded 
pink, and the woodwork brown. 
The plaster showing in the ceiling 
is of a marine-blue. Up the nar- 
row staircase one goes to the bed- 
rooms, which open through the 
Gothie door. 
* * * 

The living-room seen beyond is 
seventeen feet by twenty-three. 
The walls here are apple-green 
with the same brown wood. A 
cabinet of china in this room indi- 
eates Mr. Mercer’s German sympa- 
thies as strongly as does his studio, 
and at the same time clearly illus- 
trates the splendid decorative value 
of well-grouped masses of gay 
china, glass, and brass utensils. 


IN THE CONSERVATORY 
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A COLLECTION OF CHINA 


From this room opens. the 

“Lily-house,.” which is a novel de- 
velopment of the conventional 
conservatory. A cement walk runs 
around the central pool and is 
bordered by ferns and palms. In 
the pool are lilies and other water- 
plants, about which goldfish lazily 
lead their iridescent lives. At the 
farther end. against the rough stone 
wall, is the Naiad of the pool done 
in cement by Mr. Mercer. Finally, 
if one leaves the early German 
studio. and passes out of the Eng- 
lish half-timbered house into the 
Italian garden and pergola, one 
may still feel the unity of art and 
the pleasures of beauty, even if 
the geographical accuracies are 
somewhat rent asunder. 
Aw An interesting reproduction, not 
»*", | in the studio but in the main house. 
# 1 isthat of the mantel in Mr. Mercer’s 
sleeping-room. It is after the chim- 
ney in the room of Francis I. in 
the Musée de Cluny. 

So, as I said in beginning, an 
artist must have an atmosphere in 
which to work; if it will not come 
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to him, he must either go to it or master- 
fully create it, whether he be in a New 
York flat or at Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Mercer has made his atmosphere with 


ART AND ARTISTS 


The new Capitol of Minnesota is to have 


mural paintings by leading American artists. 
This building was designed by Cass Gilbert 


John La Farge will contribute the decorations 
for the Supreme Court chamber, consisting of 
four spandrels, the subjects being “ Divine and 
Moral Law,” “ Relations of the Moral Law to 


the State,’ “The Recording of Precedent in 


Law,” and “ Adjustment of the Conflicting In- 
terests and Privileges under Law.” Other 
mural work will be executed by Edwin H. 
Blashfield and Edward Simmons, the general 
scheme of decoration being in charge of Elmer 
E. Garnsey. Some of the sculpture for the 


sapitol will be supplied by Daniel C. French. 
a ae 


It is said that the home of the late William 
C. Whitney in New York was a perfect example 
of a Renaissance Palazzo, and is filled with art 
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ITALIAN 


-GOLA 


a sure hand. and one ean fancy the joy 
of work which he feels as he walks among 
his flowers and garden vases, or works 
under his high-arched roof. 


treasures from the Old World. The marble 
chimney-pieces from old Italian palaces, as well 
as the hangings and the ceilings of several 
ns were taken bodily from famous European 
buildings. The bronze gates of the house came 
fi the Doria palace at Rome. A _ portrait 
of Charles I. by Van Dyck—a finer one than 
in the National Gallery in London—hangs 
me side of a short flight of steps, and 
another splendid painting on the other side. 
tween them is a magnificent silver hanging 
p, a masterpiece of Italian Renaissance 
craftsmanship. 

hroughout the house the art treasures are 
isposed as to make a part of the decorative 
scheme, and not after the fashion of an art gal- 


lex It is hoped by art lovers that Mr. Whit- 
ney’s collection will not be dispersed, as the 
house as it is is a better object lesson for a 
student of decoration than any museum in 
America. 

















SCHOOL GARDENS 


By ANNE WITHINGTON 


N his address at the Forty-second 
Convention of the National Eduea- 
tional Association in Boston, President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College, mentioned 

the introduction of school gardens as one 
of the most notable achievements of recent 
years in the educational world. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, commended the garden 
work of the Boston schools to the atten- 
tion of the thousand of visitors to the con- 
vention, and the unflagging interest shown 
by people from all parts of the country 
indicates that the tide has turned in the 
direction of manual training in the most 
elemental of industries and the most 
gratifying of occupations. 

It is now twelve years since Mr. Clapp, 
the master of the George Putnam Gram- 
mar School, Boston, made the first move 
in Massachusetts for systematic training in 
the art of gardening. ‘The pupils of his 
school brought ferns and wild plants from 
the woods and fields to be transplanted to 
a corner of the school-yard. This was the 
more easily accomplished since the school 
is in one of the outlying districts, within 
walking distance of the haunts of wild 
flowers. 

The structure of the plants was studied, 
their growth, requirements, and develop- 
ment were carefully observed, and interest 
was awakened not only in the beautifying 
of the school grounds, but in the marvels 
of nature to be found in every flower and 
every clod. That year, 1891, the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society offered a 
premium of fifteen dollars for the best 
garden in connection with a public school, 
and the George Putnam School has 
repeatedly carried off this prize. In addi- 
tion, prizes were offered for children’s 
herbariums, consisting of flowering plants, 
grasses, hedges, and ferns. Some very 
remarkable work has been done by these 


children. Last year the complete cycle of 
the fern was exhaustively and eagerly 
studied. 

From this beginning the school-garden 
movement has spread until now no less 
than a thousand Boston children are 
receiving instruction in the elements of 
eardening. Most of these children, it is 
interesting to note, live in crowded parts 
of the city, and nothing but a chain of 
happy accidents has permitted the pro- 
moters of the movements to obtain even 
the limited space at their command. 
Some of the gardens are in school-vards, 
some in near-by playgrounds or parks. 
The Twentieth Century Club, the Massa- 
chusetts Civie League, and the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association participate in the 
movement and share the cost. 

The gardens are so arranged that each 
pupil may, have a plat of ground varying 
in size from 4 by 10 ft. to 4 by 4 ft. in which 
to grow vegetables and flowers. Most of 
the children are in the upper grammar 
grades, but two primary schools have 
charming gardens, which have proved to 
be of great educational value. 

THE WORK IN WINTER AND SUMMER 

The outdoor work is preceded by the 
study of the processes of germination and 
food supply by means of plants grown in 
boxes in the late winter months. As early 
as possible the work’of preparation begins, 
the children doing all the work, under 
supervision. It is difficult to make clear 
how much this means to a child who has 
no idea what a hoe or a rake or a trowel is. 
“Gather up the trowels, now,’ you say 
after your first day’s work to some disin- 
herited son of earth—and he energetically 
picks up the hoes and the rakes together. 
But a very little time works wonders and 
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PUTTING IN THE SEEDS 
Charlesbank Garde 


the children learn as they plot out their 
gardens, hoe and rake, sow the seed, weed 
and water. They gradually cease to dig 
up their seeds to see if they are growing, 
as childhood has done since the world 
began. They cease to confuse their mari 
golds with ragweed and their turnips with 
dandelion. They eradually come to see 
that earthworms and potato-bugs are not 


equally objectionable and to learn the 
hard lesson that persistent work brings 
rewards not to be shared with the ener- 
getic but spasmodic gardener. 

The work is done during school hours in 
the spring and fall, as the curriculum pro- 
vides for nature study in certain grades 
During the summer months an instructor 
meets the children at regular intervals 
to care for the garden, gather the crops, 
and resow that the little plots may be 
continuously in use—and it is amazing 
how much can be grown on these tiny 
bits of ground. However, the ready 
presonse of the children themselves is th¢ 


first and most profitable return. During 


the summer there is inevitably som¢ 
irregularity in attendance, and gardens 
which are neglected are given to mor 
appreciative workers. 

In one instance two of these neglected 
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rnips, lettuce, beets, 
1 


rd vear of existence. 


loor work. 


ns belonged to girls who worked in 
ries during the vacation and I quote 
their despairing letters written when 
learned that their treasures had been 

from them. “I am very sorry to 
that I can’t come to the garden on 
lays and Fridays. I hope you will 
se me because I have to go to work 

day. I go down to see the garden 
1r three times a week and I know how 
it needs to be weeded. I hope you 
ive me a chance to take care of my 
n after six o’clock and not give away 
irden, for it would break my heart.” 
another, ‘‘I am very sorry I couldn’t 
beeause I am working. I do come 
I come from work and I take eare of 


but it is not so good as if I came on 


[ shall feel very sorry if you give 
‘my dear garden on which I worked 


uch. 
THE INFLUENCE ON THE HOME 

he little crops are taken home and they 
materially to the family repast. 

‘abbages, and 


lishes! One child told me that he had 


n home sixty-five radishes from his 
sowing. This linking of school and 
e and the further linking of indoor and 
loor work is in tune with the note 
k by all the great educators of our 


The eight school gardens organized this 


by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
erican Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 

closely follow the plan of the Boston 
mal Sehool garden, which is now in its 
; The contribution 
ch this garden made to the movement 

the effort to correlate garden with 
Acting on the principle that 
tten work becomes more vital, and so 
re interesting, in the mind of the child 


en applied to matters of actual experi- 


e and observation, arithmetic was 
ught to bear on the plotting out of the 
unds, measurements of sceds, ete.; 


nglish was taught by means of diaries 


| letters written concerning the garden, 
quite naturally the drawing teacher 


und many subjects among the vegetables 


1 flowers. 
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The boys make trellises, cold-frames, 
plant-labels, and seed-boxes in their man- 
ual training classes, and many a girl has 
applied the knowledge gained from cook- 
ing lessons to the products of her garden. 
This power of application of knowledge 
which we know to be the seeret of a true 
system of education is carried still further 
in an increasing number of cases, for on 
every hand one hears of little home gar- 
dens whose inspiration comes from the 
school. 

HOME GARDENS 

The encouragement of home gardens is 
shared by philanthropic organizations, 
settlements, clubs. The North End Union 
sells seeds at cost to the school-children 
and the Children’s Aid Society has for 
years distributed plants through its little 
Home Libraries. 

In Cambridge as well as in Boston an 
effort has been made to encourage window- 
boxes and back-yard gardening. In the 
University City bulbs are given as prizes 
for best results, and this 


congested district of the city are so great 
that they can only be met by some syste- 
matic method of distribution on the part 
of interested workers. 


IN THE ITALIAN QUARTER 


The eagerness of some of our city deni- 
zens, especially in the Italian quarters, to 
get a bit of earth, confirms one in the 
opinion that this primal instinct, if 
intelligently cultivated, can be turned to 
the greatest service in the solution of the 
problem of congestion in cities. When a 
load of good, fresh loam is dumped in a 
school-yard, instantly men, women, and 
children swarm like bees to the honey, 
bearing pails, tin cans, buckets, boxes. 
Many times this summer as I have walked 
through the streets of the North End I 
have seen the gay little boxes high up in 
tenement-house windows and forgiven the 
raids of early spring days when I remem- 
bered that these little crops were rooted in 
our garden soil. 





year a woman is em- 
ployed to inspect the 
gardens two or three 
times a week, as_ this 
simple kind of  super- 
vision seems to stimu- 
late and sustain interest. 
The mere physical diffi- 
culties in the way of ob- 
taining proper soil in a 
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HANCOCK SCHOOL GARDEN 


One finds here the combination of the 
decorative and the utilitarian which we 
strive for in the school gardens. Flowers 
blossom beside the vegetables which the 
Italians so love for garnishing and for 


or 
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relishes. This twofold desire was happily 
set forth in a diary of one of the grammar 
school boys. “IT want a garden,” he 
wrote, “so that I can have a boiled dinner 
and flowers for the table every day.”’ 
These diaries reveal much of interest, 
much ignorance of things we sophisticated 
elders take for granted, and also they often 


suggest ways in which the garden may be 
turned to account in teaching. It is a 
matter of eourse that there should bi 
many discouragements in the paths of 


these youthful agriculturists, but none 
takes a more trying form than the invasion 
of animals and birds. When the children 
are asked to draw objectionable features 
in gardens, there are three enemies that 
always are represented, dogs, cats, and 
English sparrows. ‘Every seed IL have 
in the world,” sadly writes one lad, “‘is at 
the mercy of a dog.” 


THE LARGER RESULTS 


This keen interest in the welfare of one 
particular garden begets a feeling of fellow 
ship with the larger agricultural efforts 
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There is less raiding of orchards, less 
wanton destruction of growing things, 


one has painfully toiled through the 

sses of sowing and weeding and 
watering. hor training the embryo 
im there can be no gentler nor 
fective method than the introduc- 
the spade and the hoe and—bliss of 
he watering hose into our public 





decorative side of the movement 
not been unheeded in the effort to 
en an interest in agricultural pursuits. 


H ver, this is a branch which requires 
and there is little as yet to show. 
B hrubs and vines, in some instances 
t) hi 


been planted, and it requires 
eve of faith to see some of our ugly 
| buildings modified, if not redeemed, 
staria and clematis. 
have gradually been educated to a 
where we demand play space for our 
ren. Someday we will come to see 
need for work-space, and then the 
tegration of the city slum will have 
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AN $1800 CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW 











THE LIVING-ROOM 


THE HOME OF A CRAFTSMAN ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


“HE bungalow shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations was built and 
furnished by Louis B. Easton, for- 
merly of Austin, Illinois but now 

living in Pasadena, Califorina. Eighteen 
hundred dollars was the sum set apart for 
its construction, and when completed, it 
represented no greater outlay. In view of 
the fact that the inexpensive cottage usu- 
ally costs one-third more than was caleu- 
lated, this may be regarded as an achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Easton had the advantage of being 
his own architect, contractor, and master 
varpenter. He was also his own furniture- 
maker. It was a literal case of the house 
that Jack built. The bungalow has archi- 
tectural merit. It is sufficiently rustic to 
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please the many, and sufficiently well de- 
signed to please the few, who, liking sim- 
plicity, do not care for either a shanty or a 
shack. This small house has a dignity 
that many more pretentious dwellings 
lack. And finally, it is a livable place. 
There is no hint of the packing-box about 
it. The owners live in it. They do not 
camp out. 

There are six rooms: a central living- 
room, fifteen feet by nineteen feet, a din- 
ing-room, a kitchen, three bedrooms, a 
bath-room, and three commodious clothes- 
presses. Theside walls are uniformly eight 
feet in height, and all the ceilings are 
beamed. The outside dimensions are thirty- 
two feet by thirty-two feet, not including 
the veranda, which is fifteen feet square. 
3 





ONE OF MR. EASTON'S 

The illustrations of the interior show 
how well Mr. Easton has handled his ma- 
terial. This craftsman’s veneration for his 
medium has been demonstrated in his fur- 
niture, and is now set forth in his work in 
this bungalow. He is never guilty, as is 
many a craftsman, of killing all the life of 
his material by the excessive use of stain. 
He uses stain, but never to the exclusion 
of the natural beauty of the wood. The 
grain and the fine markings of nature 
have their full value in Mr. Easton’s 
hands. The interior woodwork of this 
house shows his respect for his material. 
We do not use the word “‘trim”’ here, for it 
hardly fits. The rooms are literally of 
wood, “trimmed” with canvas or buck- 
ram, as the case may be. 

Much of the furniture is an integral part 
of the house. Book-cases, settles, china- 
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ELF ARRANGEMENTS 
cupboards, desks, and buffets are built 
into the walls. These are stained to match 
the woodwork, as are many of the pieces 
of detached furniture. 

lhe charm of Mr. Easton’s designs has 
been commented upon in our pages. He 
has avoided extremes. There is no sug- 
sestion of the cumbersome about them. 
His chairs and tables may be moved with- 
assistance of a drayman. On the 
hand, they do not lack solidity or 


th 


othe 


out e 


those other desirable qualities that are 
called to mind by the term ‘mission fur- 
niture.’’ 

(he available wall space in the living- 
room is hung in  burnt-orange buck- 
ram, which is harmonious with the moss- 


sreen stain of the woodwork. In its class, 
the bungalow stands well at the head, and 
may be reckoned a successful house. 























ACADIAN HOMESPUN 


By &. 1. 


VER a hundred years ago, when the 

exports of Louisiana were few, 

there was among them a manu- 

factured article known as “Aca- 
dian homespun.” The uses for which the 
homespun was designed still demand its 
creation, and in over a century factory 
goods have not wholly supplanted the out- 
put of the crude country looms. Clothing 
is made to-day as it was then, of the inde- 
structible blue cloth; sheets and_ bed- 
spreads are still made by the ‘“Caygan”’ 
girl as a part of her wedding outfit; and 
blankets, hangings, and dress goods yet 
come from the Acadian looms. 

“Caygan”’ homespun may be either of 
wool or cotton or a mixture of both. It 
includes both soft and hard woven cloth 
and is of excellence depending on the skill 
of the maker. It is the product of hand- 
made looms—many of them generations 
old—and is always an ell in width. The 
commonest sort is a “‘cottonade”’ of blue— 
indigo dyed. Next to this is a thicker 
cloth in brown and blue, known usually as 
“homespun.” This is for heavier cloth- 
ing, such as men’s trousers, and is practi- 
cally everlasting. The household is fur- 
nished with sheets, coverlets, blankets, and 
pillow-cases of white, often ribbed in 
designs, and these have a softness and 
durability that years of use seem only to 
enhance. Blankets of heavy weave and 
of varied colors made by sewing two looms’ 
widths together are also characteristic, 
while in more recent years a variation of 
the latter in longer length and _ softer 
colors has afforded material for portiéres. 

Brown is the color base. Whether in 
wool or cotton this is natural and undyed. 
Both brown wool and brown cotton are 
cultivated by these simple country folk, 
and the earliest and best example of their 
work will be found in variations of the 
white and brown wool and cotton. Close 
to that in choice with the weaver is blue 
in many shades. 


SAYLER 


The primitive taste of the people in the 
use of these colors was exquisite. Honest 
material grown or raised in their own 
marshy acres, carded and spun by their 
own hands, and then woven into genuine 
cloth in the long days of the Acadian farm 
life meant material fit for the association 
of a lifetime. It was as staple as the 
chairs of oak and cowhide made by the 
men for the same home,and many armoires 
in the wide-spreading prairies of the Ope- 
lousas still hold the sheets and coverlets 
and blankets made by grandmothers. 
Precision in form was not demanded; the 
taste of the weaver alone was the guide, 
and these pieces are as full of individuality 
as carvings or paintings. Of course such 
excellence is no longer common. ‘The 
young girls of to-day can be as careless as 
their forebears were conscientious. But 
the process is handed down in some fami- 
lies, and some of the weavers have virtues 
in craftsmanhip that make them notable 
workers. Between the work of these and 
the careless product of others it is easy to 
distinguish. 

aK 

“Caygan’” homespun means a cloth of 
peculiar softness, combined with solidity 
and weight, in a few primary staple shades. 
The softer blue, the lighter browns, and the 
combination of the two in a sort of change- 
able bluish brown together with the same 
colors in pieces of alternating stripes make 
a fabric that has distinction, utility, and 
wear. Whether for couch covers, bed 
blankets, portiéres, upholstering, or as a 
substitute for burlap used in wall decora- 
tion, the cloth seems to meet all demands. 
The modern fabrics seem especially well 
adapted to the decoration of the summer 
home. 

The knowledge devoted to the making 
of this fabric is probably a direct inheri- 
tance from the eighteenth-century weavers 
of France. As everybody knows, the 
Louisiana Acadians are the exiles of Nova 
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Seotia, the tragedy of whose expul " 
sion made _ possible Longfellow \ 
Evangeline. This legend of Evar 
geline is more than a legend to 
Acadians; it is a part of their belief 
and has become a part of their h 
tory in the Southern home. S% 
strongly are these simple folk 
bued with the romance of Evar ; 
line that it pet tes the lor 
the Teehe banks. The parish pri 
at St. Martinvill ill even tell 
that Gabriel Li nesse’s SW 
heart lies buried under the churel 
In this town they show you, t 
Evangeline’s oak; near the moutl 
of the Teche ar re | ingel 
> 
oaks; the tre f Basil the Blac “ 
smith is also s n St. Martir 
ville. It is not rising theref the village of Grand Pré—but_ their 
the Acadian weave ce to ea usuage was the soil, and on the prairies 
products after the almost sainted ] between the Teche and the gulf marshes 
line. You will find Evangeline p to the south they made their home. 
and Evangeli ts and tl Chey were not town builders, they were 
poesy is wove! fabrie of « not artisans; the fields and herds were 
looms through she { theirs, and free from the rigors of the far 
vain. north they spread out gladly over the rich 
Many of the Acadians driven « black soil and in cabin and field set up the 
Nova Scotia in 1755 came direct homes that the march of improvement and 
Louisiana. A nt to the ¢ modernity have scarcely altered in one 
coast up the river f New O hundred and fifty years. 
others settled né hat is now B 
Rouge, but more crosscd over the bi — 
and made their way by lake and Necessity accustomed them to the sim- 
until they reached the mouth of th ple satisfaction of elementary wants and 
like Bayou ‘ecl urmers the in time they knew no other. So simple 
been—never perhaps as thrifty a1 has been their lives that present-day 
perous as the poet would have th smartness too often uses the term ‘‘Cay- 
gan” as one of reproach. Their 
"SMA homes, although plain, and often 


poor enough in architecture, are not 
the cabins of the “‘poor whites.” 
They are always havens of house- 
wifely virtues, clean and whole- 
some, and with furnishing plain but 
to the purpose. What is needed is 
made by the family and made 
honestly. In these homes origi- 
nated the homespuns. 

At Abbeville is the center of the 
Acadian as he is to-day. Here he 
lives the primitive life that nowhere 
seems wholly separated from him. 
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HOUSEHOLD SUPERSTITIONS 


¥ he who runs will only observe as well, 
he will find much in this every-day 
domestic nineteenth century of ours 
to make him pause, and notably the 
vast amount of superstition which, our 
boasted education notwithstanding, still 
exists in the domestic life of England. 
Thus in ordinary households it will be 
found that if the housewife drops a dish- 
cloth she will at once assert that she will 
have a visitor shortly, while if she let fall 
a knife a strange woman is coming, if a 
fork a man, and if a spoon a fool. If two 
knives, forks, or spoons are placed in a 
wrong position when the table is being laid 
for any meal, there is going to be a wed- 
ding, as is also averred when any one 
stumbles up the stairs. If salt is spilled 
there is going to be a row or quarrel, but 
this can be averted if the spiller will burn 
: pinch of salt and throw a pinch over the 
left shoulder. Again, if a chicken crows 
at you or your door he is playing the part 
of a clairvoyant, and is telling you you 
will have a surprising bit of news, or 
receive an unexpected visitor, which latter 
fate is also said to befall youif you dropa 
pair of scissors and they should stick in the 
floor, over which circumstance others will 
also tell you you should wish before speak- 
ing, while if a needle sticks in the floor you 
will receive a letter. Again, should a pin 
be lying on the ground with the head 
towards you, pick it up, as it denotes good 
luck, but, on the other hand, avoid any 
which have the points towards you, as to 
have anything to do with these means bad 
luck. If, however, the ancient rhyme 
given below is to be believed, they should 
be picked up, for 
‘See a pin and pick it up, 
All that day you’ll have good luck! 
See a pin and let it lay, 
You'll have bad luck all that day.” 
As will be seen in this, as in so many old 
sayings, rhyme has been assured at a 
sacrifice of grammar. If froth or little 
bubbles arise on the top of a cup of tea or 
coffee, and you are fortunate enough to 
‘atch them in a spoon and swallow them, 


you will get money, the amount varying 
with the number of bubbles thus captured, 
though some authorities say that a pro- 
portionate number of kisses will be your 
portion. In connection with tea, also, if 
there are any little sticks, the stems of tea 
leaves, and you swallow them, you will 
capture a new beau. 

A good housewife, especially if she have 
a proper respect for superstition, will never 
sweep at night-time, but if she is ever com- 
pelled to do so, she will sweep the dirt into 
a corner, where she will ‘leave it till the 
morning. This is believed to prevent mis- 
fortune overtaking the house during the 
night. Nor will she ever sweep the dirt 
out at the door, but instead she will lift it 
into a dust-pan and burn it, this being con- 
sidered necessary to protect the family 
possessions. If you break a dish or other 
article of domestic crockery ware, evil will 
pursue you till you have broken two more. 
Reverting to falling upstairs, another 
superstition has it that, if unmarried, you 
will not be united in wedlock until the 
next year; while if your chair stumbles 
backwards your chances of getting married 
go with it for a year. Getting out of bed 
backwards brings misfortune for the 
ensuing day, while putting out the right 
foot first insures the smiles of Dame For- 
tune, as also will you if you put the right 
stocking and boot or shoe on first, but 
misfortune follows if it is the left which is 
so treated. If in dressing you put a gar- 
ment on wrong side out your luck is 
changed, and if you want to keep your old 
luck you turn your garment, and while 
doing so spit on it and say, ‘‘For good luck 
or bad.” If a woman’s skirt comes un- 
done her husband or sweetheart has loving 
thoughts of her, which also implies if her 
apron strings become untied. You will 
meet with a disappointment if, having 
started out, you have to return for some- 
thing you have forgotten, you start out 
again without sitting down for a minute or 
counting twenty. If you wish for pleasant 
dreams put daisies under your pillow, and 
if you wish to find out the number of years 
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you will remain a spinster pluck a handful 
of summer grass at night blindfolded, and 
according to the number of daisies so the 
number of years to remain single. 

You can tell your fortune by the sensa 
tions in your own body. Thus, when your 
right ear burns some one is speaking well of 
you, but if it is the left ear then evil is 
being uttered. If your nose itches you 
are going to be kissed, cursed, vexed, 01 
shake hands with a fool, while others say 
you will receive news or company. If th 
right eye itches you will cry, if the left ey: 
you will laugh. A quick ringing in thé 
ear is known as a death knell, and is held 
to presage death: Reverting to ear burn 
ing, if the affected lobe is moistened with 
saliva, and the name of the person you 
suspect as speaking of you is uttered, it 
will dry if the forecast is true If youl 
inner arm itches at the elbow joint you 
will have an insleep or an outsleep, whil 
others aver that it denotes a change of 
bedfellow. An insleep means that som¢ 
one will be sleeping at your house who 
is not usually there, and an outsleep 
denotes that some member of the family 
will sleep somewhere else for a night. If 
the leg itches at the back below the kne« 
you will go on a journey, and if the sol 
of the foot itches you will walk on strangs 
ground. If the right hand itches you 
will shake hands with a friend, but if th 
left hand you will get money, in connection 
with which there is a saying, ‘‘Rub it on 
wood, and it is sure to come good.”’ In 
the North, however, the writer was onc¢ 
told that if the left palm itched you would 
receive money, and if the right pay it 
away. Spots on the finger-nails are held 
to denote gifts, and it is said that 
“A gift on the thumb is sure to come, 

While a gift on the finger has long to linger.’ 
Others again have finger lore that denotes 
journeys, visits, and much else beside, 
according to the finger-nails on which tl 
white spots occur. Then there are supe 
stitions associated with the cutting of th 
nails. Thus it is unlucky to cut them o1 
Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, for if you cut 
them on the first-named day you are play 
ing in the Devil’s hand, if on Saturday you 
are inviting disappointment, and if on 
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Sunday you will have bad luck ail the 


ving week. Taking the unlucky day 
he week, it may be very generally con- 
led that Friday has that somewhat 
btful honor, and it is a day that sailors 
ially object to, many of them refusing 
gin a voyage on that day, or to sail in 
ssel launched on a Friday. 


WASH-STANDS 
By M. L. HAYES 


AM old fashioned enough to like a 
wash-stand. Of course, the truly 
modern person insists on a dressing- 
room more or less elaborately fitted 
with the orthodox open plumbing. 
room is illuminated with electric 
and ventilated by a shaft, but not 

n hand-painted tiles and countless 
rrors will make it pretty. And what 
h fixed basins, and blinds that open 
tomatically by pushing a button at 
ur bedside, and all the other labor- 
ving devices, there will soon be nothing 
our servants to do! Buta wash-stand 
cessitates a pleasant morning inter- 
w with a neat maid. She comes in 
swer to your ring, with a burnished 
rass pitcher of hot water. She opens 
blinds, and ministers to your com- 

rt, lighting the fire of a cold winter’s 
orning, or perhaps, turning on the 
team! A wash-stand should be planned 
) fit a certain space in the room, and to 
ornamented as well as useful. Many 
nd hideous are the designs sold in furni- 
They usually have a polished 
yp which the careful housekeeper covers 
vith enamel cloth under a linen cover of 
some sort. If your wash-stand has a good 
mahogany top, it is better not to hide it. 
Cover it with a piece of plate-glass with 
reveled edges, made to fit exactly. The 
deal wash-stand, however, consists of a 
ible with a tiled top. I had one made 
ifter my own drawing, which is a suc- 
ess. The top has six-inch yellow tiles 
set in a bed of cement, the rim of wood 
being about an inch wide. Two rows of 
tiles are set upright at the back to act as a 
splasher. There is one large drawer, four 


ire shops. 
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inches deep, with brass handles; and on 
both sides are towel-racks, generously 
wide, protruding at least five inches from 
the sides of the wash-stand. There are 
fluted legs, and the whole is stained green. 
The cost of this wash-stand was $25.00. 
The china on it is a set of Minton in plain 
yellow, the exact shade of the tiles used 
for the top. For those whose bedrooms 
are done up in delicate pinks and blues, 
nothing is easier than to have the wash- 
stand painted white, with pink tiles and 
china. The tiles come in many pretty 
shades, but it is often difficult to find 
china to match, and it is wiser to secure 
the latter first. 


AN INGENIOUS PANTRY 


By CLO KEOGH 


T is difficult for the city housekeeper 
to imagine perfect comfort without 
an elaborate refrigerator, and a daily 
call from the iceman, yet in charm- 

ing Bayfield, on Lake Superior, is a family 
who have dispensed with both, and yet 
satisfy all the demands of the bon vivant. 

In this well-appointed home there is a 
large pantry on the north side of the 
house. Such absolute spotlessness as 
reigns there is only attainable away from 
the dust-raising bustle of the world’s con- 
gested places. 

On the ample shelves are those multi- 
tudinous kitchen accessories which we 
of the gas range and adjacent delicatessen 
have had eliminated from our house- 
wifely possessions, and a large window, 
with crisp, muslin curtains lights every 
nook and corner. 

From the lowest visible shelf to the 
floor are doors inclosing other shelves, 
and here is the pitce de résistance of the 
pantry, for on opening the doors you 
discover that the flooring has been cut 
away, and replaced by heavy wire screen- 
ing. Below, in the cellar, a long window 
opens to the north directly on a bed of 
nasturtiums and sweet-peas, and a flood 
of cool, perfume-laden air forms a current 
through the screening, the loosely fitted 
doors, and the upper window. 

On the shelves the delicious butter, 
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just from the churn; the huge pans of 
milk “setting” for the cream skimming; 
baskets of grapes and shiny, red apples, 
meats for to-morrow’s luncheon, or tempt- 
ing salads for the evening are all kept 
cool, crisp, and appetizing with that 
freshness of nature’s providing. 

Of course they are not reduced to the 
low temperature of refrigerator-guarded 
food, but they have about them that 
indefinable something which makes you 
linger in the dining-room with satisfac- 
tion, and connect the unpoetic refresh- 
ment of the inner man with dewdrops 
glistening on the morning-glories, and the 
tinkle of bells as the cows come down 
from the woods at even time. 

One cannot think of this house without 
taking in the kitchen, for it is such a 
paradise of a domestic workshop, and one 
of its chief attractions is a number of 
shelves. They are not shelves in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but 
shelves like the leaves of old-fashioned 
tables, which can be put up and held in 
position by a swinging bracket, or dropped 
flat against the wall when not in use, 
just as the table leaf is put down. 

Neatly covered with white oilcloth they 
form an indispensible adjunct to enter- 
taining when they become so many 
small tables for holding extra dishes, and 
on ordinary occasions, one, beside the 
pantry door, is devoted to bread and 
cake cutting, removing these daily necessi- 
ties from contact with any moist sub- 
stance which may be in progress of prepa- 
ration on the table proper. 


WOOD STAINS 


HE following hints on wood stain- 
ing are taken from the Master 
Painter: Aniline stains are very 
beautiful in effect on woods, 
but unfortunately they are more or less 


fugitive. The trouble is due to the 
sensitiveness of aniline dyes to the 
action of organic matter, such, for 


instance, as wood offers; and the only 
way you can know just what sort of a 
stain result you will get by using those 
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dyes is by first trying them on the same 
sort of wood as you intend the stain for; 
for woods differ in their composition. 
Oaks, for instance, contain considerable 


tannic acid, as does also chestnut and 
some other woods. Now, tannius and 


tannic acid combine readily with anilines, 
causing various changes in the colors. 
Thus, if you were to use the same dye on 
oak or chestnut and on white pine the 
results would not be alike at all. 

Another matter to bear in mind is 
that the intensity of the color on the 
dyed wood will depend upon the strength 
of your dye; therefore, in order to get a 
uniform. shade you must maintain a uni- 
form strength of solution or dye. The 
makers of aniline dyes have their own 
- standard of shade or strength, and hence 
we advise getting a sufficient quantity of 
the dye powder required and making your 
own solution. 

A spirit solution of aniline dye, fol- 
lowed by a coat or more of varnish, 
will give satisfaction as to durability of 
color. This applies, at least, to many of 
the stains’ used for wood staining. The 
dyes most employed for wood staining 
are Bismarck brown; grenadine, which is 
a magenta red; aniline blue, and Victoria 
green. For use on hard woods, such as 
bireh and maple, the following colors can 
be produced: A mahogany red is obtained 
by giving the wood one application of 
spirit brown. A _ satinwood yellow is 
obtained by giving the wood an applica- 
tion of tincture of gamboge; while a rose 
red is obtained by first giving an applica- 
tion of gamboge and then one of spirit 
searlet or grenadine only. 

Broken colors, such as walnut and chest- 
nut browns, are produced on white pine 
by making mixtures in about equal bulk 
or (a) spirit yellow and spirit orange; (0) 
spirit yellow, spirit orange, and a very 
small quantity of spirit black; (c) spirit 
yellow, spirit orange, and spirit brown (and 
spirit yellow, spirit orange, and spirit crim- 
son); (d) spirit yellow, spirit orange, spirit 
crimson, and spirit scarlet ;(¢) spirit yellow, 
spirit orange, spirit crimson, spirit scarlet, 
and spirit black (the tone of this color is 
entirely dependent on the quantity of 
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black mixed with the other colors). If 
too much black be added a citron-green 
hue results, while if the spirit crimson pre- 
dominates any rich shades of walnut brown 
will produced. By varying the pro- 
portions of the several dye fluids many 
other tones of brown ean be obtained. 
All except the first two colors stated in 
this section are produced on hard woods. 


WILL SIMPLIFICATION 
SIMPLIFY? 


By E. J. YALE 


PW NAHE speculations of writers of to-day 
on the decentralization of home 
industry picture a future in which 
the home shall be a place of rest 

and recreation. During perusal they fill 

the “gentle reader’ with a rosy glow of 


hopefulness, followed later on by a dull 
twilight of despair. Indeed, the strenuous 
reader of the present pauses to inquire 


what good all these changes will compass 


to compensate for the loss of that concen- 
tration of the interest of life within the 
four walls of home, which is by no means 
an unmixed evil. The nerve special:sts 


assert that work, not play, is the blessing 
which quiets the nervous system. Read 
the articles of Dr. Kenealy, a thoughtful 
Englishwoman, and learn that it is after 


all the baby and not the automobile that 
makes life intefesting, and be reminded 
that the true economic value of woman 
lies in her capacity for doing, within the 
home, things that men cannot do. 


Though fully acknowledging the debt of 
the practical world to the theorist who sets 


free many an imprisoned idea destined to 
be of practical benefit, the housekeeper of 
to-day somewhat bitterly realizes that she 


is ground between the upper and nether 


millstone, so she belongs neither to that 
contented age of her grandmother, who 
never dreamed of duties outside the 
material aspects of home, nor to that age, 
as yet unclassified, of her possible grand- 
child, when households will be automati- 


cally conducted, and food, perchance, 
administered in predigested tablets. 
What adjective shall in time be used to 








° 
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designate the future? Will it also be an 
age of contentment, or will the change 
mean a decentralizing of interest in home 
as well, and a necessity for complicating 
life with forty tucks instead of one? 

What women will do with their leisure 
when they get it becomes a question of 
vital importance. Even now the interest 
of children centers about the home far less 
than in the past, and it is easy to carry 
one’s fears to the point of deploring a 
possible time when the home shall become 
a kind of more exclusive club, to which 
the family will resort in times of illness, 
or when exhaustion makes a temporary 
retirement imperative. 

A good solution of household problems 
lies in the making of sewing and cooking 
attractive by the exercise of skill and 
daintiness in these duties at home. The 
outside performance of such duties may 
leave a weight of idleness to make the 
average woman a discontented and restless 
seeker for pleasures more or less illusive, 
for the philosophers are pretty well agreed 
that it is virtue alone which is worth trying 
for, and there is no better field for the de- 
velopment of that particular set of virtues 
we call feminine than in the orderly con- 
duct of the home. Before we lift every 
domestic burden from the shoulders of 
women, it is worth while to inquire what 
kind of flabby housewife will be the ulti- 
mate result. 


THE TOWN HOUSE IN 
SUMMER 


By KATE MASTERSON 


HE secret of making the town 
house attractive during the warm 
weather is to make it look cool. 
The eye must be flattered with the 

glimpse of a gay awning, suggesting the 
shut-out glare, while across the window- 
sill may glow a box filled with greenness 
over-flowing the sides. Dotted curtains 
should flutter in the breeze instead of the 
stately lace and satin hangings of the 
winter. Rattan furniture and cool linen 
cushions produce a charming effect, while 
the substitution of blue-and-white china 
for the usual things in the way of bric a 
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brac makes a pleasant restful picture. All 
summer cottages are arranged in this way, 
but few realize the effects that may be 
produced in the city home. 

Ornamentation seems oppressive in 
summer-time. A profusion of photographs 
makes a room look warm. Such things 
should be concealed, and palm leaf fans 
scattered about. All stuffed upholstery 
should be banished if possible; if not, it 
should be covered with white linen slips or 
holland. 

Denim and washable muslins, blue and 
white Canton crépe, gay French chintz, 
and a few plaster casts make an admirable 
combination for August. The dainty 
Japanese rugs in blue and white, pink and 
white, and green are an excellent sub- 
stitute for carpets during the summer. 
Mattings are always clean and cool and 
they have become artistic in design and 
color. 

WindoW-boxes are the easiest of all 
summer effects, and give a gay little air 
to a room that is most alluring. The 
plants must not be allowed to wither or 
dry up. The fragrance of the freshly 
watered earth is delightful. 

The fad for swathing beds in unmeaning 
silk and lace is less pronounced than it 
was, but in summer-time particularly, cool 
whiteness is far more desirable. Heavy 
silver toilet ware should be banished from 
the dressing-table during the warm months 
as well as from the sideboard. 

Both dining-room and halls offer their 
chance of transfiguration. Blue-and-white 
china seems a gift from the gods for sum- 
mer decoration. Umbrella bowls, jardi- 
niéres with growing palms all add to the 
refreshing effect of coolness. The over- 
worked fern dish should be banished and 
a bowl of flowers should take its place as a 
table centerpiece. 

Under such conditions the city home 
becomes a restful place, beside which the 
attractions of the seaside resort, the band 
on the board walk, the giddy vacationist 
in the hired bathing suit, fade as stars 
before the dawn. The conversion of the 
town house in summer is entirely possible. 
It may .be demonstrated in the smallest 
apartment as in the largest dwelling. 








JAPANESE PRESENT CLOTHS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


By THYRZA F. 


I’ one singularly attractive and 
decorative detail of Japanese daily 
life little is known in this country, 
yet it touches all from 

nobles to coolies—the use of present 
cloths. These are squares of all sorts of 
materials, from twenty inches to two yards 
across. They are used to tie up the gifts 
which are exchanged on all possible occa- 
sions. After the presentation of the gift 
the cloth is removed and returned to the 
giver by a servant. 

These cloths are handed down from 
generation to generation, and among them 
are found some-of the finest specimens of 
the old embroidery and dyeing. Many of the 
square pieces 


classes, 
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printed in white upon either a blue, 
brown, or green cotton, and no Japanese is 
too poor to have one of these. The com- 
mon cotton ones are used in shopping to 
tie up purchases, as for this purpose the 
use of paper is a foreign idea. The Japan- 
ese woman carries her cloth of either silk 
or cotton folded in her long sleeve, and 
should she buy a roll of erépe or an obit or 


a box of sweetmeats, the cloth is spread 
on the floor, the purchase placed in the 
center, and the two opposite corners folded 
over the top and the other two brought up 
and tied in a double knot, by which the 
bundle is carried. Apparently this is 


always done the same way, no matter what 
the shape or 





of Japanese size of the 
embroidery contents. 
used in this The men 


country for 
pillow and 
table covers 
were origi- 
nally used as 
coverings for 
presents. 
The most 
common dec- 
oration is 
the crest 








always carry 
their account 
books in this 
way, and the 
rickshaw men 
do up their 
boxes of rice 
in blue cloths, 
while every 
girl and boy 








in the empire 
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carries something in this fashion. Even 
when the men have acquired the use of 
foreign hats they still wrap their parcels 
thus, the effect being that of our tramp 
with his extra clothes in a colored hand- 
kerchief. 

The cloths belonging to the daimios and 
shoguns were often of magnificent bro- 
cade, heavy with gold and silver, and in 
these were wrapped the gold lacquer lunch- 
boxes, ete., taken even into battle. 

At most of the embroidery and curio 
shops to-day in Japan you can buy these 
fine old squares of silk and satin, and in 
any of the many bazaars may be found 
those of cotton stuff with one of the most 
popular crests dyed in the corner, so 
common is this custom. A foreign cus- 
tom that is recognized in the shops, if not 
as yet by the mass of the people, is the 
use of handkerchiefs, and the Japanese 
must have them decorated as much as his 
towels. They are usually fifteen inches 
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square, of thin white cotton crépe, with 
designs of every sort in all colors. These 
cost so little that even the poorest Japan- 
ese could afford them, but as yet their use 
is far from universal, the Japanese substi- 
tute being small pieces of very thin paper 
torn fromaroll always carried in the sleeve. 


HOW TO CLEAN TINS AND GLASSWARE 


By CHARLOTTE PENDLETON 


ONCE asked a little French seullery 

maid whether she was using soap on 

her pans. “O, jamais, madame,” 

with an expressive shrug. In France 
the traditional experimental methods still 
linger, but in the decadence of such old- 
fashioned methods with us—when our 
tins were cleansed with wood-ashes, the 
yarious patented soaps have invaded 
American kitchens and are being promis- 
cuously applied to surfaces for which they 
have no affinity. The grease or fat which 
is the basis of all soaps, will combine with 
textile fibers but will not combine with 
polished surfaces. It forms on these a 
glaze or scum which is very difficult to 
remove; and is, in fact, not removed. 
Hence the peculiar flavor, we call flat in 
coffee—the flavor of soap that may 
often be detected in a glass of apparently 
clear water, and the mal-odorous smell 
of frying that greets the nostrils even on 
the sill of many houses. It is the soap 


that, failing to combine with the frying- 
pan, has entered readily into combina- 
tion with the fat in the pan and sends 
forth this sickening odor. How often 
have I heard wonder expressed at the 
appetizing smells of French cooking. It 
is done in lard or butter and not in soap. 

There is a simple scientific formula 
that will cover all the subject of kitchen 
cleaning, namely, use soaps which con- 
tain fats and alkalies, with all textile 
fibers and soft porous wood, such as pine 
tables, floors, etc., and some form of 
potash or acid with all polished surfaces. 
Never use soap in a coffee-pot or frying- 
pan. 

Acids are best for glass but the danger 
of strong acids renders them undesirable. 
If, however, a good housekeeper will keep 
some form of lump acid in a jar and pre- 
pare a weak solution, the cleaning of glass 
will be greatly facilitated and well rinsed, 
the glass will take a bright polish. 
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THE TRAINING 


HE opportunity which the hom 
affords for the training of the 
child in a knowledge of household 
processes has been shown in a pre- 

vious article to be very oreat, although 
varying in scope and eharacter with the 
conditions prevailing in the home. But 
year by year the responsibility for th 
training of the child in this, as is in other 
matters, is gradually passing from the 
home to the school, and the questions may 
well. be asked: What may the school be 
expected to do, what shall it be required to 
do, in this matter of domestic or house- 
hold training? Is this new movement in 
behalf of cooking and serving in the pub- 
lic schools founded on the right principles? 
Are its results justifying the substitution 
of school-room instruction for the prac- 
tical experience of the home? 

It may be premised, in discussing these 
questions, that there is no place in the 
school curriculum for any practical art 
unless it can be taught in such a way as to 
give mental and moral discipline, com- 
mand over the physical powers, and som: 
understanding of the relation of the child 
to its environment. In other words, 
cooking and sewing are on a par with 
carpentry and masonry, unless they ar 
vitalized as subjects of instruction by a 
thoroughly trained teacher, who sees in 
them a medium of expression for many 
different qualities. 

In looking, then, to the schools for help 
in making children fit to take up house- 
hold duties, and direct or perform house- 
hold activities, the first requirement is a 
competent teacher. She must have cer- 
tain traits which, to some extent, may be 
called inborn, but which must be kept 
under constant cultivation. She must 


OF 


be 





THE CHILD 


a sense of order and system. One 
he best results of her work will be to 
blish habits of neatness,. carefulness, 
economy of effort in her pupils. In 
handling of food supplies and fabrics 

is a tendency to fall into very care- 
and slovenly ways. It is because of 
very indefiniteness or adaptability of 
materials used that cooking and sew- 
furnish exceptionally good opportu- 

for developing good habits of work- 


nship, provided the teacher under- 


ls and masters the situation. 
ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS 


he teacher should be able to diserimi- 
between what is real order and sys- 
and what is false. Too many house- 


lds and too many individuals fail to 


ke the distinction between the essen- 
and the non-essential in system, 

are slaves to a fetish. The child 
uld be taught that system and order 
of use, so that the desired result may 
reached most effectively and easily, 
| that if the end is not attained there is 
value in the method, no matter how 
scientiously and minutely it is fol- 
d. It is doubtless true that more 
isekeepers go to wreck through lack of 
em than through overmuch system; 
the child may well be taught by a com- 
nt teacher to distinguish between es- 
tials and non-essentials. 


There is no subject-matter which affords 


ter scope for instruction in cleanliness, 
it is impossible to establish too high 
lards in this regard in young people. 
d physical health and right sanitary 
itions are dependent on cleanliness. 
real significance has been learned by 
managers of great industrial processes 
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which have to do with the preparation of 
food supplies, but its function as a saver 
of time, money, and effort in the house- 
hold is not yet fully appreciated. The 
method of the teacher should be carefully 
watched. If she fails to maintain high 
standards of cleanliness in her own person, 
clothing, or work, and to require them in 
her pupils, she is failing to meet her op- 
portunity. A child who is allowed to use 
food materials with soiled hands, or to 
wash dishes in a dirty sink, is losing a 
large part of the useful training and in- 
struction which she should have. It is 
entirely possible to interest a child in the 
reason for these processes, so that he will 
look upon them, not as drudgery, but as a 
very significant part of what he is trying 
to accomplish. 


THE ELEMENT OF BEAUTY 


Facility in the use of the hands is an- 
other result the teacher should seek to 
reach. The child should be trained to 
use his body directly and effectively. Aim- 
less movements are as much to be cor- 
rected as awkwardness. The teacher 
should be constantly on the watch for op- 
portunities to develop dexterity, using due 
‘are to discover the physical or nervous 
sause of any failure. 

The element of beauty should not be 
ignored. The appeal to the practical 
sense is often so strong that the value of 
the esthetic quality is sometimes over- 
looked; whereas the teacher should find it 
essential to introduce a touch of beauty 
into the most commonplace activity. 

The teacher’s enthusiasm in her work is 
an important factor in judging of the 
value of the training to the child. Master, 
not menial, should be her attitude The 
child is very quick to respond to such an 
influence. If the teacher calls in the help 
of a serub-woman for certain tasks, the 
child can immediately see whether it is 
because she thinks they are ‘‘beneath her,”’ 
or because she has more to do than she 
‘an do alone, and has help along lines 
where she can share the work. Cleaning 
the egg-beater is no more menial than 
beating the eggs, and the child may as 
easily be made to feel a sense of mastery 


over the material world through one act 
as through the other. Respect for hon- 
est, useful work is the lesson which nearly 
every American child needs more than 
any other, and which, unfortunately, in 
too many homes he is not given the op- 
portunity to learn. 

These are some of the influences which 
should be brought to bear upon the young 
child through instruction in cooking and 
sewing. In so far as they find expression, 
these acts have a place in the school cur- 
riculum. There are, however, other fac- 
tors to be taken into account, especially 
in the later training of the child, in high- 
school and college periods. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The seeming exigencies of business and 
professional life have driven educators to 
adopt extensively a series of groupings of 
subjects, or semi-technical courses, which 
will be short-cuts to professional courses. 
This policy is sometimes developed to a 
deplorable degree, particularly in view of 
the fact that, contrary to the theory on 
which the system is based, a very small 
proportion of youths of the high-school 
age know what vocation they are to enter. 
The course of training is thus unduly lim- 
ited and narrow. It is interesting to note 
that such early specialization has been, on 
the whole, limited to boys, and pre-legal, 
pre-medical, commercial, and _ technical 
courses of great variety have been out- 
lined for them. Almost nothing has been 
done in this line for girls. Household ad- 
ministration has not been recognized as a 
vocation for which there should be special 
preliminary training, and yet the chances 
are that nearly every girl will enter it, if 
not as wife, vet as sister, daughter, friend, 
or in some business capacity. Moreover, 
the preliminary training is of necessity 
broad and cultural, not narrow and tech- 
nical, while having the advantage of a 
definite purpose which vitalizes all educa- 
tional methods. 

Whenever prerequisites for so-called 
“domestie science” are considered, it is 
often taken for granted that they are 
chiefly to be found within the domain of 
science. It is true that a knowledge of 
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the fundamental principles of physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and bacteriology 
are necessary for an understanding of the 
simplest household activities; indeed, these 
sciences may find their highest and best 
expression in household life. But equally 
important is a knowledge of the social, 
economic, and historic forces which find 
their expression in household life. The 
notion is too commonly current that 
the home is secondary to the outside 
or business interests of the “head of 
the house,” whereas, in truth, a large part 
of his activities have meaning only in so 
far as they contribute to the upbuilding 
of a home. It may be too much to ex- 
pect boys and men, under the pressure of 
modern commercialism, to study their 
part in the maintenance of home and 
family life, but if this is true, girls and 
women should give all the more thought 
to its significance. Household adminis- 
tration does not mean merely the knowl- 
edge of the material or physical processes 
which are expressed in household life, 
although much more emphasis should be 
placed on both its theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects than is now the custom. The 
young girl should be given training, also, 
in those studies which deal with the 
general march of human interests, so 
that she may learn to think of the real 
place of the home and the family in 
human society. 

Esthetic, moral, and spiritual inter- 
ests must also be given their due place, 
otherwise the household may fall short of 
its highest purpose. Such a program is a 
large one. It would be difficult to find a 
school or college where it is a definite part 
of the program. The step recently taken 
by the University of Chicago is most sig- 
nificant. It is probably true that in 
many other colleges the instruction is 
much more definitely organized with this 
end in view than is officially announced. 

The outlook, then, is a hopeful one. 
With an understanding of the real mean- 
ing of the home as the channel for the ex- 
pression of the highest powers rather than 
a chain by which a woman is held to a life 
of drudgery, it will not be difficult to find 
educational opportunities. M. T. 
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POPULAR INDIFFERENCES TO 
HOUSE SANITATION 


By GRACE VAN EVEREN STOUGHTON 


f is not very difficult nowadays to 
persuade the average mind of the 
value of personal hygiene, on theo- 
retical grounds at least, and small 
doses of the subject are generally among 
the prescribed courses in our schools and 
lleges. The value of house sanitation, 
ever, is not so generally recognized; 
and although modern houses are complex 
ructures, and at least half of our lives 
are spent in them, yet the great mass of 
the people to-day are about as innocent 
of any knowledge of their construction 
and sanitary administration as the pre- 
historic man who dwelt in a cave. 
he popular requirements of the shelter 
or dwelling-house seem to be that it shall 


afford protection against the weather; 
that it shall be heated so that the inmates 
ean be comfortable in winter; that it shall 
have a presentable plumbing system; and 
that it shall be well lighted. Ocecasion- 
ally it is recalled, though vaguely, that 
ventilation is a good thing, and that the 
cellar ought to be dry, though the average 
householder is naturally much more par- 
ticular about the parlor, sitting-room, and’ 
dining-room, their arrangement and out- 
look, than about the cellar, which furnishes 
large quantities of air to the entire house; 
the kitchen, where the food supply of the 
entire family is prepared; or the sleeping- 
rooms, where each member of the family 
spends about one-third of his lifetime. 
\ir, food, and sleep are three vital necessi- 
ties, yet they are not always planned for 
as zealously as they should be. 

whom shall we look for guidance in 
selecting or building a home? Architects 
are presumably better fitted than any 
other class of people to construct and ar- 
range dwellings, but unless architectural 
courses in general differ very materially 
from those offered at two of our leading 


universities and a prominent technical 
school, the architectural students are very 
much better fitted at the end of their 
course to design palaces for kings than 
dwellings for common folk. There is, of 
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course, no reasonable doubt that well- 
trained architects will give admirable de- 
signs and specify the best of construction, 
but they frequently fail on the practical 
side, and may, for example, sacrifice the 
comfort and convenience of the kitchen 
offices quite unintentionally, simply be- 
cause they are unfamiliar with housekeep- 
ing practice. 

It is sufficiently evident that the archi- 
tect does not stand in such need of train- 
ing as the people who wish homes, and in 
point of fact he rarely meets the majority 
of them, since architects are not usually 
employed to design modest dwellings, and, 
in the occasional instances where so em- 
ployed, rarely find it profitable, for the 
usual percentage commission sometimes 
fails to cover the cost of the plans, espe- 
cially if clients are at all given over to va- 
garies of taste. 

Therefore it is to the mercies of that 
much-lauded, much-maligned person, the 
so-called practical builder, that we must 
deliver over the great mass of the people 
who desire homes. He may be the best 
intentioned person in the world, and yet 
provide us with an unfit dwelling, as in 
the case of a certain builder and renter of 
houses in a thickly settled village. This 
really well-disposed individual had great 
trouble with certain of his cellars. 

Again, our builder may wilfully deceive 
us as regards construction, or it is re- 
motely possible that he may provide us 
with the best dwelling that could possibly 
be procured with the means at our dis- 
posal. The chances are, however, that he 
will do only what he is required to do 
under the building laws, if he cannot evade 
them, and that we who buy or hire will 
exhibit. the most supreme indifference to 
anything about the house except the 
price, locality, and arrangement of living- 
rooms, possibly demanding an open plumb- 
ing system, because we understand that it 
is desirable, and devoutly hoping that we 
will find it fairly warm in winter. If the 
house is not satisfactory, if the heating 
arrangements are inadequate, and the fur- 
nace seems especially designed for the con- 
sumption of fuel, without regard to the 
production of heat, then we may, accord- 
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ing to our lights, either storm at the 
builder, or meekly accept the unkind 
thrusts of Fate. Rarely, very rarely, do 
we sufficiently condemn the real trans- 
gressors, the householders themselves. 

Domestic science courses are gradually 
making their way at various institutions, 
and it would be an injustice not to ac- 
knowledge the efforts of the many women 
who are striving to bring about better san- 
itary conditions in their own homes, and 
to stimulate general interest in sanitary 
reforms for other homes. Women are 
more and more awakening to the impor- 
tance of sanitary measures, but the men 
must help also, and the sooner they can 
be aroused to some enthusiasm on the 
subject, the sooner the reform will come. 

Men and women working together can 
accomplish more than women working 
alone or men working alone. 

If we can only be sure what it is that we 
really wish, then it ought not to be very 
difficult for people of our temper and en- 
ergy to bring it about by the surest means 
at our disposal—education of our youth. 

It is a task requiring some delicacy and 
considerable temerity to meddle in educa- 
tional matters, but we all live in houses, 
and boys and girls alike need some correct 
notion of what those houses should be like, 
and where they should be situated. 

First, the choice of site should be con- 
sidered. A little knowledge of soils would 
not come amiss. Starting our list with 
gravel hillocks as most desirable sites, we 
run through the entire gamut of granites, 
sandy loams, loams, chalk, clay, and 
marsh-lands. We cannot all live on gravel 
hillocks, as the supply is limited, and some 
of us must live in cities, therefore we must 
learn how to construct cellars in order that 
they shall be dry and light and airy in any 
soil. The cellar bottom should always be 
well-rammed clay covered with Portland 
cement, or else asphalted. Some cellars, 
on poor sites, must be built like cisterns, 
and be furnished with damp-proof courses. 
We must not forget that the heated house 
acts like a chimney, the warm air rising 
and cooler air coming in to take its place. 
In the cellar where porous brick was used 
for flooring, the ground air would be 
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drawn up through the entire house. Our 
cellar must be light and airy, the kitchen 
ought not to be sacrificed to living-rooms, 
though of course the living-rooms should 
be bright, sunny, well-ventilated rooms. 

The warmth of the house ought to de 
pend on the ventilation to a certain ex 
tent; that is to say, if the warmth is main- 
tained by the conduction of fresh warmed 
air to the varicus rooms, then we shall not 
know the close, impure atmosphere which 
is frequently found in rooms heated by 
radiators or stoves, with no fresh-air inlet 
for the room. Furnaces supply fresh 
warmed air, and similar results are ob- 
tained by the method of indirect radia 
tion, and the direct-indirect system. ( ypen 
fireplaces constitute a healthful though 
expensive mode of warming rooms, gen- 
erally inadequate except in spring and 
fall. 

The subject of ventilation is not one to 
be lightly passed over. We may cut off 
the food supply to the body for several 
days, weeks even, if we supply water, and 
continue to live; but cutting off the supp! 
of oxygen, for a few minutes only, wi 
suffice to extinguish life. The importance 
of pure air to the organism is profound, 
and the nearer we can make the air in out 
homes approach the outside air in purity, 
the more healthful our. homes will bi 
Parents feel the necessit) of giving food to 
their children, and bestow it much more 
lavishly than they bestow fresh air, which 
they could procure merely at the cost of a 
little muscular exertion in raising a win 
dow. 

The plumbing System should be exposed 
well-tested, and cared for intelligently 
Porcelain or porcelain-lined basins, sinks 
and tubs are easiest to keep clean; closets 
should be of the siphon-jet, wash-out o1 
hopper variety, with a good flushing tank 
Incidentally, the kitchen sink ought to be 
placed high enough so that a tall dish 
washer would not break her back over it 
A short dish-washer can stand on a box. 

The height of the laundry tubs should 
also be considered from the standpoint of 
those who are to use them, rather than 
from the arbitrary standpoint of — the 
plumber. 
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Provision must be made in the system of 
ntilation for whatever system of lighting 


de 


ypted. 


If gas is used, it is well to re- 


that one gas-burner or one ordinary 
ident-lamp will consume as much oxy- 
as four or five people would require. 
casionally, in some such exercise as hang- 
pictures, one gets his head into the 
verted lake of foul air that lies near the 
ling in ill-ventilated rooms, and realizes, 
mentarily at least, that to arrange out- 
ts for foul air near the ceiling or over gas- 
would not be a sanitary blunder. 


I 


ld 


1r the peace and comfort of the house- 
, one person, at least, ought to under- 
tand thoroughly how to run the furnace 


boiler, the kitchen range, the laundry 
—in a word, to understand the 


ve 


arious 


mechanisms of the house; but 


‘'y grown person in the house ought to 


»w, for example, where the shut-off for 


water supply of the house is situated. 





rigorous climate 


and ours certainly 


serves the title—frozen water-pipes are 
a rarity, and burst pipes may follow 


¢ 
1? 


reezing. 


ference, I would rather 


ind with the knowledge of the position of 
shut-off than to explore the house for 


As a matter of individual 


burden my 


with the water meanwhile pouring from 


bro 


ken pipe. 


[t is possible that living in houses is 
ch a continuous practice with us, that 
e novelty wears off before we are really 
| enough to think very much about 
em, and then we are so engrossed with 


e Elizabethan Era, the Greek poets, the 
ports of Brazil, and other burning ques- 
ns of the time, that the subject of how 

where we live is more likely to pro- 


ke a yawn than to arouse enthusiasm. 
lhe subject of house sanitation is not at 
abstruse, and it does not require a very 


ute 


vec 


nits 


uld not fail to fit us better for the dis- - 
harge of our duties as citizens, and in our 


me 


ition, and municipal 


and social relations. 


mind to see the benefit that would 
ult if the householder should learn to 
»w the construction and resources of the 
Iter which modern civilization has con- 
| and equipped. A little knowledge 
three subjects—personal hygiene, house 


sanitation— 
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DAFFODILS 


O spring flowers are more beloved 
by those who delight in gardens 
than are the daffodils. Making 
a brave show of beautiful color 

so soon after the lingering snowdrifts have 
disappeared, they seem a glorious begin- 
ning of the welcome floral procession that 
is to pass through the garden during the 
spring, summer, and autumn months. 
Happy is the gardener who has so wisely 
planned that he has daffodils both in 
abundance and in variety. 

In its restricted sense the word daffodil 
is used for the various sorts of trumpet 
narcissus; in a wider sense it is sometimes 
used to include the whole genus narcissus. 
There are so many gradations, from the 
full trumpet sorts through the medium- 
crowned or star narcissi to the small- 
crowned group to which the familiar poet’s 
narcissus belongs, that some confusion in 
the use of the name seems inevitable. It 
is desirable, however, to use the word 
daffodil in its restricted sense. 

The structure of the single daffodil is 
well worth a moment’s consideration. At 
the top of the flower-stalk is a bit of brown 
and withered tissue, distinctly marked by 
longitudinal veins. This is called the 
spathe; it served to protect the bud while 
it was developing. Within the spathe the 
stalk continues a half inch or less before it 
becomes somewhat swollen—an enlarge- 
ment that represents the walls of the 
ovary; if you open it you will find the tiny 
ovules inside. At the tip of the ovary the 





blossom proper may be said to begin in 
what appears to be a sudden conical 
expansion of the walls which, after con- 
tinuing to expand for about half an inch, 
sends out at nearly a right angle the six 
lobes of the perianth, and also eontinues 
on the inside as the long, trumpet-like tube, 
‘alled the corona or crown. Should you 
make a longitudinal section of the flower 
you would find the pistil projecting in the 
middle from the end of the ovary and the 
six stamens clustered around the pistil, 
each rising from the middle of the base of 
a lobe of the perianth. 

These daffodils appeal to our sense of 
beauty with an irresistible charm. Rising 
in stately companies from the brown 
earth, the glaucous green leaves with their 
smooth margins and parallel veins form a 
fit setting for the delicate beauty of the 
wonderful yellow flowers, held on their 
straight stems slightly above the mass of 
foliage. A more inspiriting flower picture 
it would be difficult to fancy. Even the 
dry and withered spathe in which the 
young flower bud was protected serves, as 
the late Forbes Watson has said, to bring 
out by contrast the vitality of leaf and 
blossom. “‘We cannot overlook it, and 
most assuredly we were never meant to do 
so. Nothing could have been more beau- 
tifully ordered than this contrast, there 
being just sufficient suggestion of the dead, 
the artificial, to make us appreciate more 
fully the abounding freshness and life.” 
This freshness and life is especially shown 
in the colors; the delightful cool green of 
the leaves runs into a yellow-green at the 
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base of the blossom, which quickly passes 
into a beautiful yellow in the perianth 
lobes, and a still more intense tone in the 
crown. The charm of the flower is also 
greatly increased by its delightful per- 
fume. 

There are many different varieties of 
trumpet daffodils, the variations being 
brought about through changes in the 
form, color, and position of the parts of the 
flower. In the typical single daffodil 
described above, the perianth and the 
trumpet are both yellow; these varieties 
are often called the self-yellows. In 
another group the lobes of the perianth are 
white and the trumpet is yellow; these are 
called the bicolors. In a third group the 
flowers when first opened are tinged with 
sulphur, but subsequently change to 
white; these are called the sulphur and 
white daffodils. To my mind the various 
self-yellow varieties are the most beautiful, 
the intensity of the color in the different 
sorts varying considerably. There are 
several double varieties which are very 
popular, although to the discerning eye 
they have lost much of the charm of the 
more simple single flowers. 

The daffodils are particularly welcome 
for use indoors during the spring days, 
when they are the chief adornment of the 
garden. They should be cut low down, 
with a few leaves, before they open, as 
they will develop to greater perfection in 
water in the shelter and warmth of a room 
than they will outside where they are 
chilled by the night cold and buffeted by 
wind and rain. They may be displayed 
to advantage in simple flower-jars, with 
more or less vertical outlines, and are 
particularly beautiful in vases of clear 
glass. 


THE USEFUL VINES 


O cultivated plants are more use- 
ful in their sphere than are the 
vines. They can be made to 
yield beauty in the most unat- 

tractive situations, and may be grown in 
such variety that there need be no same- 
ness in the effects produced. 

Of the quick-growing annual vines the 
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wild cucumber ranks among the most 
iseful. Given arich, moist soil this plant 
ill cover an astonishing area with foliage 
nd blossoms of great attractiveness. It 
loes best when the seeds have been in the 
round through the winter. Once started 
t will resow itself year after year. 
The morning-glories, especially the gor- 
ous Japanese sorts, are justly favor- 
ites. The seed should be sown early 
here the vines are to grow, and the young 
plants be given strings or wire for support. 
The pumpkin has been celebrated as a 
limbing vine by a recent writer, who 
uilt a trellis over the kitchen door and 
rained the vines over it. The seeds of the 
nall pie pumpkin were planted ‘‘in a box 
the house early in April, and they were 
lmost ready to run when I set them in the 
round about the first of June. Five 
lants were set out a foot apart on each 
ide of the steps. I spaded deep into the 
h soil and powdered it fine, leaving a 
ucer-shaped depression in the ground 
ut the plants, so that the moisture 
vould settle around the roots and not run 
*. Three or four times during the sea- 
n I stirred the soil thoroughly with the 
hoe and watered the vines with liquid 
fertilizer from the stable. My vines grew 
ut six inches a day, and every few 
ys I found it necessary to tie the sprays 
to the wires and slats of the arbor. The 
pumpkin arbor became the admiration of 
the whole neighborhood. Seven golden 
umpkins ripened and were duly made 
to pies. 


WINDOW AND PORCH BOXES 


4 O the flower-lover whose garden 
space is small the outside window- 
boxes and the porch-boxes offer 
excellent opportunities for results. 

he chief requirement for these is that 

hey be of sufficient size to hold a quantity 


of soil that will not dry out too quickly in 


summer sun and wind. Filled with a 


rich, loamy soil that holds moisture well, 
] 


and watered regularly as often as required, 


yne can grow in these a considerable vari- 
ty of attractive flowers. Nasturtiums 


alone offer splendid opportunities for trail- 
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ing and upright effects by using the climb- 
ing and the dwarf sorts. Petunias, gera- 
niums, sweet alyssum, coreopsis, mignon- 
ette, candytuft, and many other flowers 
may also be grown. 

Any carpenter can readily make a box 
to fit in the desired place, or one can get 
pottery window-ledge boxes, which are 
very satisfactory. I have seen some of 
those made by the Poillion Pottery and 
consider them very desirable. 


TFe Home 8 


Grounds 














SHRUBS FOR THE HOME GROUNDS 


The use of shrubs for the borders of the home 
grounds is becoming more and more universal. 
They tie together the ground-line and the tree- 
line in a way that nothing else does, and are 
necessary for the completion of the landscape 
picture. There are many sorts of shrubs which 
may be used in this way, the most desirable, on 
the whole, being those native to North America. 
Professor L. H. Bailey prefers those that grow 
wild in his own neighborhood. “If planted 
freely they make the place a part of the region in 
which it is. We are content only when we 
appreciate the region in which we live. Where 
hobble-bush is the commonest bush, hobble-bush 
should be to us the best bush. . . . The 
list of the reliable and hardy kinds for central 
New York is really along one. I should include 
in it lilacs, mock-orange or philadelphus, spireas, 
deutzias, rugosa roses, Tartarian, and other bush 
honeysuckles, privets, elders, Japanese snowball, 
viburnums, barberries, Japanese quince, several 
willows, chokecherry, flowering currant, dog- 
woods, weigelas, hazels, and sumacs. These I 
should call good general purpose shrubs, and 
suitable for the main effect in planting.” 

All of these shrubs can be coandaned at very 
reasonable rates of nurserymen generally. In 
general the price varies with the size. Japanese 
snowballs, for example, 1 to 2 feet high, are 
listed at 35 cents; 2 to 3 feet, 50 cents; 3 to 4 feet, 
75 cents; and 4 to 6 feet, $2.00 each. 

Among the recently introduced native shrubs 
the Fern-leaved Staghorn Sumach is very beau- 
tiful for border effects. It may be cut to the 
ground each season, and makes thereafter a 
splendid growth. It is perfectly hardy, having 
been originally found in Vermont, and it has a 
foliage effect that is almost as beautiful as a 
bank of ferns. The prices are similar to those 
just quoted for Japanese snowball. 
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CONSISTENCY 1N THE GARDEN 

Landscape gardening must really depend for 
its success upon the exercise of common sense, 
which is another expression for good taste. One 
must not attach to a house of the Colonial pat- 
tern a garden of the unconventional English 
cottage type; and we do not expect to see in the 
wilds of a mountain district either house or 
garden laid out on lines of classic symmetry. 
What we should expect is consistency, no matter 
what style of architecture may be in vogue. A 
garden which boasts of any landscape element 
must fit exactly into its surroundings without 
having the appearance of labored attempt. One 
great charm of the incomparable design of 
Central Park, in New York, is the fact that one is 
unconscious of the sharp transition from for- 
mality to informality in following its admirably 
laid-out paths.—F. Schuyler Mathews. 

THE NEW ROSE 

Some very promising roses are listed in the 
recent plant catalogues. One of the most 
important seems to be the new Crimson Ram- 
bler called Philadelphia. This is a cross between 
the Crimson Rambler and the deep crimson 

variety, Victor Hugo. It is said to equal the 
older sort in vigor of growth and beauty of 
foliage, and to surpass it in its color, which is 
deeper crimson and does not fade to purplish at 
maturity. The tint of color is the greatest 
drawback to the Crimson Rambler as we now 
know it, and this new variety seems to deserve 
a hearty welcome. 

The Golden Sun is a new hardy, yellow rose 
that seems likely to attract much attention. It 
is said to be the first of a new race of roses. It 
is the result of a cross between Persian Yellow 
and the Hybrid Perpetual Antoine Ducher. 
“It is perfectly hardy. Its growth is robust and 
very vigorous, making plants three feet in 
height. The flowers are large, full,and globular, 
measuring three and a half inches across, and 
fragrant; buds conical-shaped; color varying 
from gold and orange-yellow to reddish gold; 
shaded with nasturtium red.” 

Among the new Hybrid Perpetuals the white 
Frau Karl Druschki is attracting most attention 
First introduced in 1900 it has won a place as the 
best white Hybrid Perpetual in cultivation. 
Ben Cant is an excellent deep crimson of this 
class and Bob Davison is a fine scarlet crimson. 

Among the new Hybrid Rugosa roses these 
three varieties are attracting notice; Atropur- 
purea, dark crimson; Conrad F. Meyer, silvery 
rose, and Mrs. A. Wate rer, deep crimson, in 
clusters. 

Several sorts of new Hybrid Wichuriana roses 
appear on the recent lists. Of these Dorothy 
Perkins has large double flowers of a shell pink 
color; Robert Craig has flowers yellow shaded 
with apricot; William C. Egan has large silvery 
pink blossoms; Rene Andre has semi-double 
flowers with saffron-yellow buds that gradually 
develop into large pinkish white flowers. 
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May is the busiest month of all the 
flowers and vegetables planted in April co1 
the tender things must be planted as soon 
the desired harvest through the summe1 
vegetable-gardening operations of the m 
guide. 

AsparaGcus.—The best part of the ero] 
rows well stirred, and cut carefully, running 
stalks. Early this month is a good time 
old roots. Well rotted manure may be st1 

* Young plantations, from which the crop i 
tilled. 

BusH BEeans.—These may be planted 
to plant a small amount of seed even whet 
killed there is little loss, and if not there is « 
Valentine, Early Six Weeks, and the Strir 
well’s Kidney Wax and Currie’s Rust-prox 

BEETs. Seed may be sown for suecce 
on that shall be deliciously tender. The « 
and Crosby’s Egy ptian are good varieties 

CaBppaGE.—Plants may be set early i 
CucuMBERS.—These are so tender tl 
of the month. But a few may be started « 
or bits of old sod. White Spine is the best 
Ce.Lery.—Plants for the early crop n 

Letrruce.—Early sowings will require 
the plants. Make other sowings for suce¢ 
good varieties. 

MuskwELons.—Plant late in month, w] 


soil is a sandy loam if possible. Emerald G 
Ontons.—Plant more seed or transplant 
sets planted early will grow rapidly this mont] 


keep the soil stirred and the weeds pulled 
Parsnip.—Should be up early this mont 
Hollow Crown is a standard sort. 
Pgeas.—Early plantings should be well 
and Stratagem are good varieties. 
Peprers.—A few plants should be set « 
Poratrors.—There is much satisfactior 
and Delaware are two of the best varietic 
PumpPpkKINs.—A few hills of these are 
Sugar is the best varis ty tor home use. 
RapisHes.—The early radishes should 
succession. French Breakfast is a good sort 
SquasH.—Though much troubled by i 
late in May. Essex Hybrid, Warren, and Hi 
ToMATOES.—Set out good plants in rick 
liana is the leading early sort. Stone and B 
Turnips.—Those first sown should be 
at a time is all that need be sown for most 
Sweet Corn.—The main crop may be pl 
green, and Country Gentleman are excellent 
WATERMELONS \ few hills of watermel 
Early, Boss, and Black-eyed Susan are promi 


A CALENDAR OF 
GARDENING OPERA- 
TIONS 


V 





for the gardener in the northern states. The hardy 
up and require tillage, thinning, and weeding, while 
they may escape late frosts, that the garden may yield 
nths. I have summarized below the more important 
taking the latitude of New York City as a general 


is harvested this month. Keep the soil between the 

knife nearly straight down, to avoid injury to unseen 
tart seed for a new bed, or to plant thrifty one-year 
vn between the rows, if it has not already been done. 


not yet being cut, should be kept well fertilized and 


n succession through the month. One can well afford 


here is still some danger of frost. If the plants are 
cided gain. Of the green-pod varieties the Stringless 
ss Green-pod are good. Of the wax beans, Ward- 
ix are excellent. 

, as it is very desirable t6 keep a new crop coming 
plantings will require thinning and weeding. Eclipse 


ry rich soil. Seed may be sown for the later crop. 


nothing is gained by planting outside before the last 


er in the cold frame, hotbed, or window-box, in pots 


riety of cucumbers for the home garden. 


} 


ye set this month. 


eding and thinning. Leave plenty of room between 
ion. Big Boston, Wonderful, and Tom Thumb are 


weather is settled. Select a warm situation, where 
m is a good variety for the north. 

ome of those that come up from first sowing. The 
if given good care. Thin the plants carefully, and 
Yellow Danvers is a good variety. 

ready to be thinned. May still be planted, however. 
ng. Continue planting for succession. Telephone 
when danger from frost is over. 

raising potatoes for home use. Green Mountain 


worth while. They require very rich soil. Small 
ture late this month. Others may be planted for 


pests, squashes pay for care and attention. Plant 
bard are excellent fall and winter varieties. 

imy soil as soon as danger from frost is past. Ear- 
y are good mid-season sorts. 

Others may be sown for succession. A short row 
ted early in May. Stowell Evergreen, White Ever- 
rieties. 


ns are of great advantage, even in the north. Cole’s 


ng varieties. 
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